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Watch out for 


“Gasoline Doping” 


Ie is a favorite trick of the professional 

**gyps"’ who infest the great horse markets 
~-also the “‘ginger trick’’ and the “arti- 
ficial tail?’ frame-up. These smooth 
dodges and all the other rascalities of 
these brazen scamps are laid bare in 


“Horse Secrets” 


—the only complete book of horse-trading 
swindles ever published as far as we oon 
Farm journai has distributed seven editions of 
= pose: ooo copies—in the past two rs, 
tue warning advice contained in to- 
gethe: with the valuable information about 
eeding and conditioning stock and the cure 
of diseases and bad habits have ey saved 

“Our Folks’ many thousand dollars, 


FARM JOURNAL 


is also a great manepanver and money-maker 
for its subscribers. o other farm paper is so 
broad in its scope—so intensely practical—so 
interesting in its presentation of facts—so 
helpful and entertaining in its columns de- 
voted tothe home, Yott need it for yousses 
and your family—and 7 can have it every 
month for four years, together with ana 
Secrets” at once, postpaid, both for $1.00. 
Send for them at once, ont if, on receipt of 
the book, you don’t believe that in it alone 
you have more than your moncy’s worth, say 
80 and we'll stop the paper at once. 


Farm Journal, 100 N. Clifton St., Philadelphia 
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Sandow $ 90 
2" H.P. Stationary 
Engine—Complete 


le power for all farm 
Ly moving parte— 
gears, no yal 
out rz order. Pe 
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over 30 inches 
in length The 
barrel is bronze, 16 
inches long and finely 
fied. It has a built 
up steel jacket, giving it 
hand dura- 
(bility. The rear sight is 
jopen and adjustable and 
the front is a knife sight. 
stock is made of fine wal- 
with pistol grip as shown. 
(The gun has the action 
‘and the shell is automatically 
thrown out when the barrel is 
“broken down” for reloading. The - 
@un shoots 2% caliber long or short 
cartridges. 


This is one of the finest rifles made. 
I want you to have one. All I ask isa 
little easy work. Write today and I will 
tell you about the gun and how to get it. 


A. Ml. Piper, 128 Popalar Bidg., Des Bolnes, lows. 
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ACRAMENT: FORN 


1aTh RATURE WILL BE SEBT 0407 ONE INTER 
in the wonderful Sacramento Va}l ey, the richest 


ES in the world. im Unlimited « o 

wanis of acres available at right 

pice home in the finest imate on earth. Write to 
dlic nization a * gives reliable 
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WATSON E.COLEMAN Patent Lonryer, WASHINGTON, 0.C. 





Made In 


»32, 35,351 and.401 Calibers 


There is nothing to take your mind off the game if you 


shoot a Winchester Self-Loading Rifle. The recoil does the 
reloading for you, which places complete control of the gun 
under the trigger finger, and permits shooting it as fast as 
the trigger can be pulled. These rifles are made in calibers 
suitable for hunting all kinds of game. They are safe, strong and 
simple in action; easy to load and unload and easy to take down. 


Ask your dealer to show you one, or send to the Winchester Repeating 
Arms Company, New Haven, Connecticut, for a catalogue describing 


THE TRIGGER CONTROLLED REPEATERS 


“EVERYBODY” 


Can Afford a Gasoline Engine 
With Galloway’s New Low Prices 


You've never before heard of such startting values—I‘ve never offered 
thing like them and you know ful! well that no one else has ever comennt 
where near my regular prices. But oe — I've a smstting reason, 
I want 10 men or moretn every townshy, to own and o. 
factory capaci 


sold one 





















m 625 to 8300 on an engine acco! 
» He . It doesn’t matter what sized engine 
you want I’ve got the one to fit your wants and do more 
work and better work at less actual cost than any other 
engine in the world. Write at once for full information 
of the Greatest Offer Ever Made To American Farmers— 
oat t delay but — yous some and address now, hor} 
ore you do another n t me prove to you in co! 

Pther Prices facts why Ican put bis to to one in your pocket. 
n Proportion LLOWAYCOMPANY 












Such Quality in any engine 
—no matter what price you pay 
the Galloway price saves you $2 
S to $300 
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After the crops are all harvested, not work the 
wood lot for the money that's im it? Pall is lumber 
a pa +e cut at yous timber, into lumber for 


Buy an “ American ” Saw 

fill, which ex “ae the teat lumber at the cost, 
and run it with your farm engine. ‘The price of a 
carload of lumber will buy an ican " Mill that 
will cut a carload a day. Ask for bur book, “ Making 
Money Off the Wood Lot.” It Gui a -mak- 
ing proposition for the farmer. Writeour office. 


American Saw Mill Machinery Co. nesters. 5-3 


1561 Terminal Bidg- New York. Chicago, Savannah,New Gcasas 





If You Are Interested in Securing a Farm 
That will make you a good living and at the same 
time will increase in value from year, to year, write 

Northeastern Michigan Bureau, Adams St., Bay City, Michigan 
Though we do not sell land we can tell you you about © 
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or steel wheels, or 
ur postal. 





features 
lighter draft. on applied 
—load cann 


rear— 

orless, Extremel - = 
each apron slat! Bix nges © 
der = Rake! Front trucks set well back—heip 


Read our book See how Detroit-American Spreaders are made and /¢he 
spreaders point for point. Note our price and terms. 
It will pay you to hold your spreader order till you get our book and offer! 


Detroit-American—30 Days’ Trial 


We'll send you any Detseit-dmarione Spreader, 50 to 100 bushel capacity, wood 

egon Box style, with the money in your 
anal pak 0" Read, in big book, abou 
preader has most steel—Stronger, more dnrab 
“direct-—no lost motion. Box 2 inches wider a 
ot bind on sides. Box 17 inches deep—others only 15 inches fay -4 
sim nore panies mi mistakes of boy or help. 3 rollers 


seat—no Rann gO Steel git. from us. We ship promptly—no money 
rr. Double freight; cash or — 30 days tree trial, Write | 
now. Book also shows biggest values in Harrows, Oultivatorsand Engines. 


ca 
Unbreakable 15 inch steel 5th wheel? Rear axie, ‘Sin inches cold-rolled 


American Harrow Co. 





Order Till You Get 
Our Book and Offer 


Let us quote you our 1912 sensational, money-saving, factory * op 
prices on better spreaders than any mail order jobbing house "4 2 of ) 
For Handy Box 


ordealer can gef/ Just send yourname and address on postal. 
materials we use. Compare all 
Buy where you get the digest valine, the fairest treaiment, 
No Money Down Bj UMs: Caw titi mteh 
No Deposit ; . 
Cash or Credit 
Steel, nd N Let us mail you all the facts. : 
Send N Site Freight Paid 
about these and many other advantages. 
Read what ownerssay. Note our prices on the 
size and wy le aorenaer ou want, roit-Amer 
ican line complete, n't — til noes —~ 
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1221 Hastings Street Detroit, Mich. 
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H. E. Van Deman when judging 


apples at the American land and irri- 


gation exposition held in New York 
city scored down on all apples toe 
large to require less than 88 to fill 
the standard apple box. Apples that 
run 72 and 80 to the box, while all 
right for some special trade, do not 
come in with the commercial sizes 
and are not desired by retailers. Ap- 
ples of proper size to require 88 to 125 
to the box are the sizes most readily 
disposed of by both wholesalers and 
retcilers and most desired by con- 
sumers. 


Alfalfa Without Inoculation 


W. R. Ayers, merchant, fruit grow- 
er, farmer and all-round business 
man, is, in a small way, the most suc- 
cessful alfalfa grower in Sussex coun- 
ty. Many Sussex farmers have exper- 
imented along these lines, but few 
have been really successful. Some 
have made a partial success, and oth- 
ers have failed entirely. W. R., how- 
ever, without either liming or inocu- 
lating, has grown about an acre of 
alfalfa that is worth traveling miles 
to see, It is true he has good, rich 
limestone soil and these conditions, in 
his opinion, seem to be all that was 
necessary. Ask him how he has been 
so remarkably successful in his efforts 
and he will reply: “Well, I merely 
sowed the seed, and like Topsy, ‘it 
growed,’ ”’ 


Model Certifieed Milk Plant 


A mode! for neatness is the Walker- 
Gordon dairy farm in Union county, 
N J. The seven barns, with their 
many windows and glass panels, ap- 
pear from the railroad as much like 
greenhouses as cow barns. The four 
silos give evidence of an abundant 
store of winter feed, while the great 
fields of newly seeded grass and grain, 
together with the established alfalfa 
add much to the general appearance 
and indicate an abundance of succu- 
lent green food for use next spring. 
This farm is devoted to the produc- 
tion of certified and modified milk 
and everything about the~barns and 
milk rooms is kept clean. Carriers 
on tracks are used to convey feed and 
litter in and about the barns and oth- 
er labor-saving devices consistent with 
tthe production of pure milk are em- 
ployed. 


Semihardy Grapes Succeed 


D. H. Wells in central New York 
has about 50 acres of vineyards. He 
is not in the grape belt, and the win- 
ter is too cold for some of the highest 
quality grapes. Such grapes are us- 
ually semihardy, and the wood is 
killed by low temperatures, but they 
sell for higher prices. Mr Wells grows 
very successfully Niagara and Dela- 
ware, and sells them for higher prices 
than Concord and other varieties of 
its class, He practices the renewal 
plan of growing grapes, It is evident 
when grapes must be laid down in the 
winter for protection that they cannot 
be allowed to grow so large, as by the 
Kniffin and other high vine systems. 
As he grows them they are easily bent 
close to the ground. Mr Wells cuts off 
the old vines close to the ground 
every few years, and grows new canes 
to take their place. If a vine is fruited 
more than one year it is shortened 
about one-third, also the laterals cut 
back to spurs. It is bent so as to lie 
close to the ground and fastened down 
with hooks or staples. A slight cov- 
ering of earth or litter is better, al- 
though not necessary, except in very 
cold climates. In the spring the vines 
are taken up and spread fan-shaped 
on a trellis made of three wires fas- 
tened to -posts, the top wire being 6 
feet high. Each vine is given work to 
do according to its size and vigor. 
Two main branches started from the 
roots may be sufficient for some, while 
others will support three or four. With 
this plan grapes should be pruned 
first, then laid down in late fali. This 
renewal system is especially adapted 
to the family vineyard. With it those 
living in the colder climates may grow 
an abundance of grapes for the family 
at small cost, and 25 or 50 vines well 
cared for will provide a quantity of 
grape juice, jelly and marmalade, be- 
side the fresh fruit tat will be a very 
good substitute for the products of 





the family cow. Ee 
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Notably Successful Ohio Apple Orchard 


Grows 38,000 Bushels Apples on 45 Acres—During Run of Years They Average $1-a Bushel--All Grown Under 
Sod Mulch System—A Success from the Start---How the Trees Are Protected from Rodents and Fruit Har- 
vested~-Mr Vergon’s Interview-By George W. Hood of Michigan Agricultural College 


P. Vergon of Delaware county, O, 

who holds the distinction of being 

the originator of the Ohio sod 

mulch system of apple growing is 
a native of France. Born in 1829, his career 
dates back to the time when all of the work 
on the farm was done by muscle. His start 
was made with an ox team and an old horse! 
And yet today he is still hardy and hale. 
He has passed through the evolutionary 
period from the age of the ox team to the 
time of steam engines and automobiles.. He 
owns one of the finest and most productive 
orchards in Ohio, and the perfection to which 
this orchard has been brought is only through 
the results of untiring perseverance and a 
strong love for his work. His whole heart 
is‘ in it. His orchard is a success, -and 
he has proven that his method of sod 
mulch is effective and superior to many 
others. 

One day not long ago I made it a point 
to visit his orchard. I had often heard of it 
and much wanted to see his work just as it is. 
After tramping about and noting many 
things, I asked him, How did you get this 
idea of the sod mulch system 


the trees and also to lessen the danger of 
rodents collecting near the tree, where they 
might injure the bark. This done, I mowed 
all my pastures after the grass had grown up 
and raked this around the trees. My aim was 
to cover the ground under the tree to the 
width of the drip of the branches and about 
1 foot in depth. Of course, I ran out of mulch- 
ing material from my place and then I bought 
up straw and secured any organic material 
in the way of weeds and the like I could to 
finish out the job. After this, I mulched 
every year, extending the mulch to the drip 
of the branches, until the trees were 15 years 
old. At this age, I learned by close observa- 
tion and study, that the roots of the trees 
planted 35 feet apart begin to touch each cther 
and interlace slightly. On this assumption, I 
now concluded to allow the grass to remain 
where it fell. I still mow my orchard regu- 
larly as before, but let the grass lie where 
it falls and it serves the purpose well.” 

So here we had his story, how he had 
planted the trees, and the kind of treatment 
he yearly had given them. But I wanted to 
be sure he was satisfied with the system he 


will understand that some years we got less, 
others more, but the average was $1 a bushel, 
Now I will let you judge for yourself whether 


it pays to raise apples by the sod mulch 
system.” 

Having in mind what had been said about 
protecting trees from rodents, I slipped in 
this question: Mr Vergon, what is your 
opinion of the wire protection around fruit 


trees to prevent rodents from injuring the 
trees? 

“I do not like wire screens at all,” he 
promptly replied. “The great disadvantage 
here is the freezing of the ground. The soil 
will freeze and raise up in the winter, push- 
ing the screen up around the tree. When 
spring comes, the ground thaws out again 
and the screen is left sticking around the 
tree and the mice get in under the screen.” 
This answered, I then asked him how he 
handled his crops for market. To this he 
answered very specifically: “Of course, as 
you are well aware, the methods of hgndling 
fruit have changed. I can well remember, 
years ago, when we used to pile the fruit 
up in the orchard, cover with straw and wait 

for the buyer to come along. 





in connection with orchard 


practice? 
“Well, this came about in a 
peculiar way,” he said. 


‘When we first came to this 
country, my father dealt in 
Shorthorn cattle, and I later 
followed out this same work. 
At that time I had most all of 
my place in blue grass sod for 
the pasturing of my cattle. I 
continued in this line of work 
for some time, and getting 
somewhat tired of it, I finally 
sold out completely. About 
1888, I decided, after selling 
all of my cattle, to go into 
the orchard business. This 
settled, I then planted my 
trees in the old pastures 
without plowing up the sod.” 

**Yes,” I responded, “but, 
Mr Vergon, you have not told 
us yet where you got your 








Now things are quite differ- 
ent. We place the apples in 
cold storage and hold them 
until about Christmas, when 
we open the season for the 
Christmas trade. 

“First of all, there comes 
the picking or harvesting of 
the crop. When this season 
arrives, which in this section 
is about October 1, we en- 
deavor to secure from 20 to 
30 men to do the work. Over 
these men we have a compe- 
tent foreman, who stays with 
them continually. The men 
we distribute evenly in three 
rows and as close together as 
possible in order to facilitate 
the work. Our aim is to pick 
three rows at a time. The 
crates and sorting tables are 
placed in the center rows, and 
as the fruit is gathered, it is 








idea of the sod mulch.” 

“So I haven’t,” smilingly 
he said. “Well, here it is. I 
conceived that idea a great -its picking. 
many years ago, when I used 
to cut wood in the primitive 
forest. You have often noted 
the deep mulch under the for- 
est trees, haven’t you? Well, 
I had observed that condition 
many times and also noticed 
that the soil was always mellow, contained 
humus, and always damp. The idea then 
occurred to me, why not produce that same 
condition under your fruit trees? That is 
what I tried to do—imitate nature, so to speak. 
You know nature never makes a mistake.” 

“That is very interesting,” I replied. ‘And 
now won’t you tell us just how you went 
about this work and with what results.” 

“As I have just related to you, the trees 
were set right in the sod. The following year 
I placed a little mound of cinders around each 
tree, in order to keep thé grass from touching 


a hundred pounds for seed cotton. 


will do the work. 


rate of 100 pounds an hour. 


Picking Cotton in the South by Machinery 


One of the chief items of expense in growing the cotton crop is in 
It is now done by hand. The price ranges 60 cents to $1 
No machine heretofore has been able 
to compete with field hands, although several have been manufactured. 
The inventor of the, Goodwin cotton picker, pictured here, believes this 
A test was made with two men at work, neither of 
whom had used the machine before, and the cotton was picked ‘at the 
The expense of picking cotton by this 
machine, it is claimed, is largely reduced and the machine is to be put 
on the market at a price within the reach of general farmers. 


had followed, so I asked him squarely if he 
had the figures to prove that what he had 
just said was after all right from every view- 
point. 

“Certainly,” he said. “I think I can do 
that for you. My orchard, as I have said, 
was planted in 1888. This year will make 
the 12th commercial crop I have harvested. 
My largest crop was 38,000 bushels in one 
year. I have about 45 acres bearing and 
close to 2000 trees. In addition, I might add 
that we have averaged over that entire period 
$1 a bushel for our apples. Of course, you 
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placed on these sorting tables. 
Here the men sort the fruit 
very close, grading the apples 
into Fancies, No Is and No 
2s. We never store anything 
below No 2. The inferior 
grade apples are usually sold 
to the neighbors at a cheap 
price or made into cider. 
Along in the afternoon, when 
‘ a@ great many apples have 
been picked and sorted, we begin hauling the 
crates to the cold storage plant. We have 
large, flat wagons and haul 70 bushels at a 
time, which we load in five minutes. When 
they reach the storage house the crates are 
loaded on roller skids and rolled into the 
plant, where they are stored up solid. Apples 
do not want much circulation, just enough to 
keep the moisture from collecting. This 
unloading and stacking up in the cold storage 
requires. about eight minutes for the 70 


bushels.” Give us your opinion as to the 
best varieties to grow in a commercial way, 
2-3-4-H 
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for your section. “I consider the Rome 
Beauty probably the best of all, but it is a 
slow grower and a late bloomer. On the 
other hand, the Ben Davis is a very rapid 
grower, a good hanger-on and everything in 
its favor except its quality. Asa whole, how- 
ever, the Ben Davis has made me more money 
than any other variety I have.” 

What market do you prefer? 

“By all means, the local market. We try 
to sell our entire output to the home mar- 
ket, which, of course, is impossible most of 
the time, but nevertheless, the home market 
gives the best results. I think each grower 
should encourage the home trade and 
endeavor to keep up a high standard and 
in this way secure a preference among the 
people for his fruit. If you keep up a high 


standard, good quality and endeavor to treat — 


people square, you soon establish a prefer- 
ence for your fruit which increases from year 
to year.” 


SANDY SOILS NEED HUMUS 


WISCONSIN EXPERIMENT STATION 


’ The addition of vegetable matter to sandy 
soils is very important since it is needed to 
increase their water holding capacity as well 
as to add fertility. Water is often the limit- 
ing factor in the production of sandy soils, 
due to their coarse texture and lack of veg- 
etable matter. To prevent winds blowing 
sand the land may be laid out in long, nar- 
row fields with alternate grass and cultivated 
crops. Protection windbreaks of pines or 
other trees are effective for short distances. 

The fertility needs of sandy soils are nitro- 
gen, phosphorus and potash. Phosphorus 
and potassium must be supplied either 
directly in commercial fertilizer or indirectly 
through the buying of feed which is fed to 
animals. The average sandy soil contains 
only one-third to one-half as much fertility 
as clay loams. 

Legumes are beneficial to sandy soils, 
because they supply the much-needed nitro- 
gen as well as humus. Peat can be used to 
advantage as a nitrogen fertilizer where a 
supply is readily available. The use of lime 
on sandy soils, which are very commonly 
acid; will aid in securing a stand of alfalfa 
and clovers. Inoculation is also usually 
necessary to grow good crops of legumes. 

Rotations for sandy soils must be chosen, 
s0 as to increase the amount of, vegetable 
matter and provide a legume crop to cover 
the soil at least once in every three years. 


EXPERIENCES WITH FOREIGN HELP 
J. S&S. BRINK, CORTLAND COUNTY, N ¥ 


My first man on my farm was a green 
Irishman. He was a big, lusty fellow. Every 
job was the same to him, always ready and 
willing to work. The Irish are nearly all 
good workers. We get no more of them and 
have to depend on other nationalities for 
men. My next man was a German. He 
was satisfactory. The Germans are very apt 
men at anything, strong and resourceful. If 
tools, harness, or other things need repair- 
ing, they can do it. I had a Scotchman who 
was willing, but was too highly educated. 
An Englishman who had been a soldier was 
my next man. He was a fair worker, but 
not resourceful—needed lots of teaching and 
training. Six weeks was as long as he would 
stay. The next year he would generally 
come and I would hire him again. Finally 
he became such poor help that I would not 
hire him. I had another Englishman who 
was a good one. ‘ 

I have had Swedes and Danes. They are 
good. I have a Danish man who is as good 
@ man as I could wish for. He is bright, 
willing, takes an interest in all of the work. 
He is very trusty raising calves, a very par- 
ticular job. I would recommend Swedes, 
Norwegians and Danes. They seem to learn 
our language easily. A Russian worked for 
me two-and a half years. He, as an aill- 
around man, was the. best man that I ever 
had. I found him in New York city. He 
was a “greenhorn,” having been in this 
country but a few days. He took hold of 


work at once, and was hustling all the time. 
I never set him at any job but what he went 









at it cheerfully and would not let up until 
it was finished. He would dig down 2 feet 
through hard ground for a post hole, or plow, 
milk, etc, and do each willingly. He was 


- courteous and respectful around the house. 


Then he could repair a harness, wagon or 
the like, very nicely. 

After leaving my place he often visited 
me and would have returned to work, but 
demanded more wages than I wished to pay. 
He had one fault that he never overcame, he 
was rather harsh with live stock. However, 
under my care and training he nearly over- 
came that fault. My reasons for hiring for- 
eigners are that they are strong and capable, 
with no desire to be roaming around nights 
and Sundays. I prefer to hire “‘greenhorns.”’ 


WINTER HORSES ECONOMICALLY 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, WASHINGTON 


The greatest obstacle to profitable animal 
husbandry in New England is the necessity 
to feed and shelter stock during the long 
winter. The department of agriculture has 
found this a constantly increasing bill of 
expense at the Morgan horse farm, near Mid- 
dlebury, Vt, and is devising means to reduce 
it to a minimum. In 1910, cheap barns cost- 
ing $500 each were built in three pastures, 
each barn having a door in each end and 
two having a door in one side, facing either 
south or east. 

The yearling fillies and the brood mares 
were given these accommodations during the 
winter of 1910, the brood mares being brought 
up to the main stables .about three weeks 
before they were due to foal. The first win- 
ter’s trial was completely satisfactory. The 
horses had a bed which was roomy, always 
dry and free from drafts, and were free to 
come and go as they wished. - No colds or 
coughs were observed. The horses were 
undoubtedly better for their winter’s outing. 
The cost of stabling was cut from $2 to $1 
per head per month, and the cost attendance 
from $3 to $1 per head; it is possible still 
further to reduce the latter charge by increas- 
ing the number of animals on the pastures. 

During the coming winter the foals of 1911 
will run out, having an open shed in an 
especially well-sheltered location. The barn 
for the brood mares has been enlarged and 
changed into an open L-shaped shed, facing 
south and east. A 100-ton concrete silo has 
been built in conjunction with this shed, and 
silage and timothy hay will make the ration 
of the brood mares during the winter. 

The leading stallion at the farm, General 
Gates, has for a year been given the run of 
a tightly-fenced paddock of about three- 
fourths acre, to which he has access every 
day in winter and day and night during 
spring, summer and fall. In this time, he 
has never worn a blanket and has never been 
in better health or spirits, or more easily 
handled. The department’s experience thus 
far seems to indicate that horses may run out 
during the winter, provided they have a dry 
bed, sheltered from storms and are given 
enough to eat, and that the practice will 
result in a considerable saving. 


LANDLORD AND TENANT 
J. M. FULLER, IOWA 
The census of 1910 shows that in certain 
sections the percentage of tenant operated 


‘farms increased over those operated by the 


owners, as shown by the census of 10 years 
ago. The census of 1900 showed that taking 
the country over, 54.9% 
operated by the owners. It is probable that 
the complete tabulation of the last census 
returns will show a decrease of around 5%. 
Without giving the matter more than a pass- 
ing thought, such a condition may seem a 
cause for alarm. But does an increase in 
tenancy necessarily tend toward inferior 
methods in farming or an undesirable class 
of farmers? Before attempting to answer 
this question, the type of tenant and the kind 
of farming that he is doing must be con- 
sidered. 

To buy the necessary stock and equipment 
for an 80-acre farm in the middle west 
requires from $2000 to $2500. This is a large 
sum for a young man who must start life 





of the farms were . 


upon his own resources. Three or four years’ 
work as a hired man may enable him, if he 
establishes a reputation for sobriety and hard 
work, to borrow the greater part at a bank. 
It is, therefore, hardly possible for him to 
make @ first payment on a small farm. Rent- 
ing in his case is the only way out of the 
dilemma, for it is no small proposition to 
buy land costing from $100 to $200 an acre, 
even with a fair start financially. The young 
man who follows modern methods can start 
as a renter, and in time save enough to make 
a respectable payment on 2 farm. There are 
many renters of this type who are making 
money for themselves and for their land- 
lords. They expect to own a farm some day. 
These men illustrate the law of agricultural 
economics, that the best men will farm the 
best land. 

The short time lease and the parsimonious 
landlord are responsible for as much dam- 
age to the rented farm as is the tenant’ who 
farms in a slipshod way, or who loots the 
soil in an endeavor to get all that is possible 
from the farm in one year. If the tenant 
has the advantage of a lease that guarantees 
to him an adequate return for crop rotation 
and manuring the land, and if the landlord 
sees that the fences and buildings are kept 
in good repair and that live stock is kept 
tenancy far more likely will be a factor for 
good than for evil. A proper understanding 
of the obligations that rest upon both the 
landlord and tenant, together with co-opera- 
tion between these two as to the methods 
that should be followed on the farm, will 
do much to remove the supposed curse of 
tenancy. Tenancy as a general proposition 
should not be condemned without first inauir- 
ing into the causes that have made for poor 
tenants and farms that have suffered from 
the depletion of fertility at the hands of such 
men. It may become 34 positive factor for 
better farming if the proper methods are 
followed by landlord and tenant. 


Money-Making Apples—Among profitable 
fall apples I consider the Twenty Ounce Pip- 
pin one of the most desirable. It is a regu- 
lar bearer, a heavy yielder and always com- 
mands a fancy price in the Néw York mar- 
ket, but it needs plenty of feed and thorough 
cultivation to be produced successfully. The 
McIntosh Red is the gem of gems, and all 
that can be desired when it comes to quality. 
It is a heavy and regular bearer, and one that 
stands at the head of the price list in the 
New York market. Everything considered, 
I think it has no equal. If I had a few acres 
of it and of the Twenty Ounce I would feel 
independent as far as income is concerned. 
The Alexander is another profitable apple 
with me. The quality is not so gcod as some 
others, but its enormous size and beautiful 
appearance make it a very desirable sort in 
New York. Some few barrels that I had last 
fall sold at $5.75. The Maiden Blush, the 
Fall Pippin and the Wealthy are all very 
good and profitable. The Pewaukee is with 
me @ very good paying variety. It ripens 
in late fall or early winter and is very hardy 
and productive. I have 15 trees from which 
I picked over 100 barrels last fall, and these 
sold mostly at $4.25 a barrel.—[{John H. Bar- 
clay, Middlesex County, N J. 





Peach Varieties. Improving—Many changes 
in varieties of early peaches have occurred 
in our orchard in the past 18 years. The 
leading market varieties, ripening in May, 
June and early July, in our planting in 1892 
were Alexander, Early Rivers, Early Tillotson 
and Yellow St John. In 1896 they were Sneed, 
Greensboro, Triumph and Carman, and in 
1907 Mayflower, Early Victor, Yellow Swan 
and Carman. The later varieties have not 
changed so much, but one can see the im- 
provement in varieties. We now have early 
varieties of high color, ripening perfectly to 
the seed and of good quality.—[J.. Van Lind- 
ley, Guilford County, N C. 





There Is No Occupation in the world that is 
better, more elevating and more enjoyable ~ 
than living on a farm and farming.—[Phil S. 
Haner. Illinois. 2-3-4-5 
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FEEDING FOR TOP PRICES 


FRED L. PETTY 


The commission men say that E. C. Graham 
of Platte county, Neb, has shipped more car- 
loads of market-topping cattle to Omaha than 
any other man in the state. Mr Graham 
has bred and fed cattle in northeastern 
Nebraska for 40 years. He went there when 
the country was first opened, securing a large 
tract of choice corn and alfalfa land, and 
has found cattle raising and cattle feeding a 
most profitable industry. Until the last few 
years, when land values increased so that it 
was no longer profitable to raise cattle on 
land which could be farmed, Mr Graham 
* pred and raised large numbers of cattle on 
his Nebraska land and finished them for mar- 
ket in his feed yards. Now, however, nearly 
all of the smooth land is producing corn or 
alfalfa, and his cattle for the most part are 
purchased in the sandhill region, or come 
from his son’s ranch in western Wyoming. 

Feeding cattle that top the market gen- 
erally means a long feed, and Mr Graham 
has always taken pride in having his cattle 
thoroughly finished before sending them to 
market. Rarely has he fed less than nine 
months, but under present conditions he is 
considering shorter feeds, When I visited 
his establishment in October, he had a splen- 
did bunch of Hereford steers in the yard 
which were then just ready for market. 
Mr Graham expected to ship them within a 
day or two. They were high-grade three- 
year-old Herefords that would average prob- 
ably 1600 pounds per head. They had been 
on feed a full nine months, being the last of 
a lot of several carloads which Mr Graham 
had handled. They had been fed on alfalfa 
hay, wild hay, corn fodder and shelled corn 
mixed with oats in the ratio of about three 
to one. They had also received some 
molasses feed. 

“TIT have never experienced any particular 
difficulty,” said Mr Graham in discussing his 
feeding operations, “in getting steers on full 
feed of grain if they are good, thrifty stock 
when placed in the feed lot. I usually start 
them in on green corn cut early in the fall, 
and feed in very moderate quantities while 
the steers are still receiving some green grass. 
They get a taste of corn this way before it is 
fully matured and gradually eat a little more 
as the feed is increased later. I like to haul this 
green corn or corn fodder into the pasture and 
spread it out on the grass for the stock to 
eat. Later I begin to feed snap corn, and 
I find this a very satisfactory way for getting 
the steers used to the heavy corn ration. 
They are unable to eat this grain as rapidly 
as they would shelled corn and are compelled 
to eat a good deal of husks as roughage with 


- 


the grain. The danger of overfeeding is thus 
minimized.” 
Equipment Is Complete 


Mr Graham is well equipped for feeding 
large numbers of cattle. He has a modern 


elevator near his feed yard, which facilitates © 


the handling of grain of all kinds. He has 
fed as high as 1600 head of cattle in one year, 
and this, of course, necessitates the purchase 
of large amounts of corn. This is handled 
throngh the elevator, as are also oats and pur- 
chased feeds, such as oil meal and cottonseed 
meal. 

It is Mr Graham’s opinion that feeding on 
a large scale is no longer the profitable busi- 
ness that it has been in previous years in 
Nebraska. It is no longer possible for a big 
feeder to raise his own stock, feeds are 
uniformly high, feeding cattle much higher 
than in former years and the market has been 
so uncertain that the investment of large 
sums of money needed to feed 1000 or 1500 
cattle tends to discourage the big feeder. 
Mr Graham thinks that the tendency in his 
section of Nebraska is for the farmers to 
feed more cattle in lots of one or two car- 
loads, instead of selling their corn, as for- 
merly, to the big feeders. 


FARM FORESTRY POSSIBILITIES 


ALFRED GASKILL, NEW JERSEY STATE FORESTER 


In spite of much misunderstanding and 
some overenthusiasm regarding the facts, 
objects and methods of forestry there are in 
the actual situation many conditions of which 
farmers in the eastern United States can take 
advantage. Among these are favorable soils 
and climate, unlimited markets, and natural 
forests to start with. In no other great sec- 
tion is this combination of advantages to be 
found. 

Perhaps the greatest mistake that most 
people, not farmers only, make when they 
consider forestry, is to assume that tree 
planting is the beginning and the end. As 
a matter of fact it is neither, for we have 
thousands of acres of actual forest to work 
with, and if we had not, a planted tree is 
not a saw log by a good many years and a 
good many doubts. Let some of the years 
and most of the doubts be buried in the 
despised “‘sprout land” or ‘‘pine cover.” 

In both cases nature is doing her best to 
make a forest against the will of man. With 
notable exceptions in various localities it may 
be said that the terriory covered by American 
Agriculturist has more than enough forest if 
it be measured solely in acres. It is quite 
another story when timber volume is con- 
sidered. The problem of forestry, therefore, 
narrows in the main to getting better forests, 


rather than more forests, and this situation ex- 
actly meets the farmer’s need and opportunity. 

The chief aim of a wide-awake farmer 
is to produce as much as possible of what 
he consumes. The next is to produce more 
than he consumes to have something to sell. 
Let any reader of this article consider the 
opportunities on his own farm. He is almost 
sure to have a woodlot which occupies the 
least valuable land. He gets from it now 
and then a quantity of firewood, and occa- 
sionally a barn sill, a wagon tongue or a 
spring pole, but does he take from the 
piece of woodland anything like what it is 
capable of producing? Why not make it 
yield all the posts, rough lumber and fire- 
wood that he uses, and after a while some- 
thing over? . 

The opportunity then for the farmer whose 
interest in forestry is awakening is to tackle 
his woodlot as it is with a determination to 
get more out of it. If there are poor pieces 
of land on the farm, which it is suggested 
may be planted to timber trees, let that mat- 
ter, too, have consideration, but in its turn. It 
will cost much more to raise a forest from 
seed than to develop one that already has 
the advantage of 10 or 20 years’ growth, and 
the experience gained in maintaining the 
woodlot will be invaluable in the plantation. 

Except under unusual conditions no land 
in the eastern states available ior agriculture 
can be profitably devoted to forestry. The 
example of nature and the experience of the 
world have established the axiom that a com- 
mercial forest can be maintained only on 
land which is unsuitable by sterility, excess 
of water, rocks, or some other factor, for a 
higher use. 

One point must be observed: Stop every 
fire! Unless this is done forest management 
is useless, forest planting a foolish waste and 
forest conservation impossible. The surface 
fire that is so often run through a woodlot 
to burn the leaves, to kill the undergrowth, 
to prevent more serious fires, or for any rea- 
son imaginable, must not be tolerated. Such 
fires rob the growing trees of their natural 


fertilizer, the falling leaves and decaying 
vegetation, they injure the roots and the 
bases of the trees, they kill the seedlings 


and the sprouts from which the succeeding 
forest must come. Even a camp fire is bad 
unless it be built in an open place, not against 


the base of a tree, carefully guarded and 
completely extinguished before it is left. 
Forest fires are fatal to every principle in 


forestry.. 


Burying Apples in Pits seems to have gone 
out of style since cold storage has become 
popular. Who is practicing it this winter 
and with what success? 




















This First Prize Young Shorthorn Herd at 1911 Illinois State Fair Was Really a Product of Ohio 
This splendid herd of Shorthorns is owned and was exhibited by D. R. Hanna of Ohio. They belong to the roan type and are exceedingly high- 


class animals. Shorthorns wére present in large numbers at the Illinois state fair, and the competition was keen. 














hand book on fertility. 
without cost. 






terms and goods that sell, 


Try the 


Kerosene Engine at 


Test it out on your 0 
a can thi: 


always on the jon. 


So we are mak 
Engines. This offer 


Sizes 2 to 16 H.P. 
Columbia Engine Co., 


Increased 
Fertility 


means many good things. 
fact that the farmer can do without a hired man 
if he makes one acre produce as much as now 
comes from two, or he can afford to employ the 
best labor there is and all he needs, if he doub- 
les the crops on all his acres, 

Why take half a crop when a whole one is possi- 
ble? Itis largely a matter cf fertility; and the best 
part of it is that the more fertilizer used the easier 
it is to pay for it; the extra crop takes care of that, 
but the right fertilizer should be used. 


Wherever you live, we can reach you with the right 
fertilizer, the right service, and the right price. 
Write today for copy of ‘‘Plant Food’’, 
No advertising in it; sent 


Agents wanted in unoccupied territory. 


ers as well as use them. Ask for agency proposition. 


The American Agricultural Chemical Co., 


Makers of brands with fifty years 
of quality and results behind them. 


129 Lewis Street, Buffalo, New York. 


wn Diace 
nk of. Compare it with 
develop more power at less cost, send it back quick. No conditions. are 
Willing to let you be the judge and jury. Kerosene (common lamp oll) is by 
far the cheapest fuel today. The price of gasoline is climbing all the tim 
while kerosene remains the same, and in the right engine, !t lasts longer an 
Produces more poWer per gallon than gasoline. You get ALL the power when 
you use a Columbia, because it is the right engine. It is the one really simple 
and perfect kerogene engine. 


a Write for Perticulare of Our Big 
‘e are going to double our output for next year. 
Just a Duatter of getiing engine users to test the Columbia for themselves, 
ing a great speci 

ia liable to be 
full particulars, for it is a money saver you Would hate to miss, 
No. 24 full of engine facts you need to know, sent free. 

24Fuller St., Detroit, Mich., U.S. A. 
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It never bucks when you need it most. itis 


Ss ial Offer 
We can do it easily. Itis 









al money saving offer on Columbia Kerosene 
withdrawn at any time, so write today for 





PFILE’S 65 Varieties 
LAND and Water Fowls. Farm- 

raised with in season. 
Send 2c for my valuable 


ustrated de- 
scriptive Poultry Book for 1912 Write . 
Freeport, Lil. 


Heary Pfile, Box645 





5S GREAT POST CARD OFFERS 
Send us 30 cents for a Packet of 5) strictly High Grade Christ- 
mas, New Year's, Birthdays or Best Wishes Cards, Ne Two 
Alike in Packet and not any cheap Cards sent. 10 Cards from 
each Packet, 2 cents, or all 4 Packets, 200 Cards, for $1.00. 
Packet No.5. 10 Splendid 5-cent Gelatine Cards, 15 cents. 
HUGHES’ CARD HOUSE, Mechanicsville, N. ¥. 


BUY AN ICE PLOW 


and save the ice en. Cat your ic 
quick and cheap with my double- 


rew Ice Plow. It equals 20 








men with saws, Pays for 
itself in one day, Also Tools, 
Ask for catalog and prices, 
WH. H. PRAY, Verbank, N. ¥. 








. Coatinuous Opening 
Best Materials 
Braced Door Frame 
‘ Adjustable Doors 
J “"Unele . Bes! 
rad cheapest, Bend. for eviaiog, | Permanent Ladder 
HARDER MFC. Co. Three Styles 
Box 13, Cobleskill, N.Y. | Five kinds lumber 











GINSENG 


ITS CULTIVATION, HARVESTING, MARKET. 
ING, AND MARKET VALUE. By M. G. KALNS. 
It discusses in a practical how 


= to begin w 

either seed or roots, soil, climate and location, 

preparation, planting and maintenance of the beds, 

artificial pocpegation, manures, enemies, selection 
ae yy ot 





for’ market and p » Dv for 
sale, and the profits that may be expected. New 
edition. Revised and enlarged. Profusely illus- 
tra 5x7 inches. Cloth......-scccerees escccees ef00 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
439 Lafayette Street, New Yec¥ 





BY JOHN J. THOMAS, 
Containing practical directions for the 
and culture of all the fruits adapted to 
States. Twenty-first thoroughly revised 
enlarged edition by Wm, H. 8S. W: 
edition makes the work practically almest a new 
book, containing everything pertaining to large and 
small fruits as well as sub-tropical and tropical 
fruits. Richly illustrated by nearly 800 engravings. 
938 pages. 12mo. Net..... evcceccesccosccceccsososs $2.58 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
Ashland Bldg., 315 4th Ave.. New York. 
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Bigger Profits 
more and better milk, 
lessen labor by using 


STANCHIONS, 
STALLS AND CARRIERS 
Don't build or remodel till you send for 
our finely illustrated catalog. It’s free. 
OSHKOSH MFG. CO. 
426South Main Street 
Oshkosh, Wis. 
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obtain 25 per cent. extra 
tens hogs and steers 
quickly and ensures 
more milk in the pail. 
New Holland Feed Mil! 
can be adjusted to grind 
oarse or fine. It is easy to 
operate—prices are extra low this 
year to induce big sales. “ The 
Right Way to Feed Grain” is a 

t every farmer needs — it’s 























free, These are the best and lowest 
priced feed mills on the market; so 
write to~<day. 











BEFORE YOU BUY WRITE FOR 
NEW CATALOG DESCRIBING THE 
GUARANTEED MONEY-SAVING 
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Virginia Late Potatoes 


A, JEFFERS, PRINCESS ANNE COUNTY, VA 





Last week I carefully examined a 
crop of late potatoes just being dug 


| and stored for local markets in Nor- 


folk. This is the first year that the 
late crop has reached such propor- 
tions as to attract attention. The 


| early crop is planted in February and 


matketed in June and July. The an- 
; nual crop of six eastern counties 
| reaches about 2,000,000 barrels, 











Growers have been accustomed to 
Plant the small potatoes from the 
early crop in August. From~- these 
they would get a portion of their seed 
potatoes for planting the following 
spring and a few sizable potatoes to 
eat. The quantity was uncertain and 
the quality always rather poor. 

Notwithstanding the fact that 
2,000,000 barre's were produced the 
crop supplied only our lecal markets 
for about 60 days. Then the demand 
for local consumption was supplied 
with northern grown potatoes. In 
other words, our people sold for the 
price the markets were willing to 
pay and then for 10 months bought 
back potatoes at the price the mar- 
kets charged. 

For example, the early potato crop 
sold last June and July around the 
$4 a barrel mark. That price cleaned 


out every marketable potato in the 
section. In less than 30 days our 


people were buying back potatoes for 
local consumption at $2.50 to $3 a 
barrel, 

A little good management will stop 
that leak, and our people are engaged 
now in stoping it. A late potato has 
been secured which seems to fill the 
bill, It is a variety of the Peachblow 
family. Last week the ground was 
carefully measured where a crop was 
being dug, and the barrels counted. 
The result showed just a little more 
than 100 barrels to the acre, or 55 
barrels to each barrel of seed planted. 

The farmer, V. S. Babcock, cuts his 
seed potatoes to one eye to the piece 
and plants one piece in a place,.12 
inches apart in the row, and the rows 
about 30inches apart. Inthis particular 
field, as an item which Mr Babcock 
was confident contributed largely to 
the good yield, rye was growing in 
June as high as a man’s head. When 
the rye was in the right stage it was 
turned under deeply, so deeply as not 
to interfere with subsequent manipu- 
lation of the soil and the potatoes 
planted on top. In turning out the 
potatoes the plow often turned up 
masses of that decayed rye, well 
rotted humus, 

It is to this source that the owner 
attributes the fine crop. He used less 
commercial fertilizer than on the early 
crop, got a much larger yield and 
can contract at once every barrel le 
has at $2.25 a barrel for the pota- 
toes alone, without the barrel. This 
is as good as $2.75 in New York. 

Mr Babcock is greatly encouraged 
with ‘his experience with green rye 
for humus, He will not plant an 
Irish potato nor a sweet potato with- 
out first turning under a liberal green 
crop of rye or oats. He uses these 
erops because they are grown in the 
winter, and are economical to grow. 
By this method the land is not being 
worked too hard. Mr Babcock gets 
only two crops a year, one for him- 
self and one for the soil. Many 
truckers get four crops in the 12 
months, but they do this at the ex- 
pense of both their soil and their 
brain and sooner or ater both fail 
to respond properly. It seems that 
two crops a year are enough. This 
keeps both the man and the soil in 
good heart. Too great a haste to get 
rich often leads to the penitentiary; 
too great a haste in robbing the soil 
often leads the owner to the poor- 
house. 


hacroase in Restd Reshdee 


The number of smal! national banks 
organized since they were authorized 
by congress in 1900, now exceeds 700. 
Of these 413 were in comparatively 
small towns and have less than $50,- 
000 capital. 

A prodigious increase in rural bank 
facilities has followed the act of con- 
gress in 1900, which authorizes na- 
tional banks to start with as little as 
$25,000 capital. Over 3000 such banks 
have since been established with an 
average capital of under $30,000, 
while 1740 new banks have been 
formed with an average capital of 
$128,000. Up to August 31 of this 
year, the number of new national 
tanks organized since March 14, 1900, 
was in New England 84, easterr states 
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828, southern states 1177, middie west 
1255, west 1108, Pacific 388, island pos- 
sessions five. It will be seen that the 
greatest relative increase in number, 
and the same is true of capital and 
resources, has been in the west and 
south, which most needed better 
banking facilities. The total number 
of national banks has mor than dou- 
bled in these 11 years, now exceeding 
7000. Their authorized capital exceeds 
$1,000,000,000, compared to $600,000,- 
000 in 1900. The circulation of na- 
tional bank notes has now reached 
$737,000,000, or almost three times as 
much as 10 years ago. . 

The national banks are in @ much 
strunger position today than ever be- 
fore. The comptroller’s tatest report 
shows that their resources exceed 
$10,383,000,000, or an increase of 
$557,000,000 since a year ago. 

During the past few years 3000 na- 
tional banks have opened savings de- 
partments. They now have savings 
deposits of 634 millions of dollars. 
They pay the same interest on such 
deposits as savings banks do. The 
federal law does not forbid the na- 
tional banks from having savings de- 
posits, so they are going after the 
business. How general is this move- 
ment is shown by the following sum- 
mary taken from the comptroller’s re- 
port of July 1, 1911: 


Number Number Amit of 
of having savings 





national savings deposits 

banks deposits millions 

New England 466 125 $ 46 
Eastern states 1,680 1,025 2094 
Southern states 1,45 488 81 
Middle states 2,085 844 162 
Western states 1,234 202 «18 
Pacific states 453 197 32 
Island possessions 5 i 
7,277 2,974 $683 


This growth shows that the savings 
departments in national banks supply 
a real need, but they ought to be 
compelled to apply the same safe- 
guards to such deposits as are re- 
quired of the regular savings banks. 





Ponds Give Water Supply 


E. E. LAUGHLIN, MISSOURI 





The first year I spent on our farm 
I almost froze hauling water for the 
little stock I had. But I resolved each 
day it would not happen again. So 
I wrote letters to scientific men for 
information as to rainfall, evapora- 
tion, seepage, and how to best make 
a good pond, and before February I 
had a pond built that had a water- 
shed of 3% acres and a depth of 8 
feet. This allowed for 4 feet of evap- 
oration each year over the entire 
surface of the pond and then 4 feet 
for seepage and use. This I have 
found to fill the want and have sev- 
eral more on other places that hold 
water the year round. 

We ntust calculate 2% pounds of 
water for each pound of dry feed 
consumed or the cry of out of wa- 
ter is heard, and either the stock 
suffers or is sold at a sacrifice. Where 
wells are a success all good and well. 
Prepare for a storage tank and de- 
pend upon a break in the pump once 
in a while, for attention cannot be 
given to the water supply each day. 
Take a pencil and paper and figure 
out just what you want, then success 
will be yours. Figure on the length 
of the stroke of the pump, the size 
of cylinder, the discharge pipe, and 
all the rest of the work that makes 
the water system a success. 

While one part of the country uses 
ponds, th's does not signify that cat- 
tle and hogs should be in the water 
all summer, To have it pure, how- 
ever, a mighty good fence is needed, 
and a good tank, lead pipe, float 
valve and the other things to com- 
plete a both winter and summer sup- 
ply of good stock water. 


Getting Into Hard Soil—in raising a 
good crop, it must be corceded that 
traction farming is far ahead of farm- 
ing done with animal power. It is a 
well-known fact and all agricultural 
authorities agree that deep plowing 
and the packing of the subsoil produce 
a better crop than is possible with the 
ordinary method of shallow plowing. 
It is almost an impossibility to plow 
deep with horses and the common 
horse plow because the entire outfit 
is too light to get down into the hard 
soil, On the other hand an engine is 
heavy and strong enough to be forced 
deep enough to secure good results. 
At the same time it is far cheaper to 
plow with an engine than it is to plow 
with horses.—[Thomas Kinney, Ward 
County, N D. 
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DEPARTMENT OF TRADE 


Suggested for Distribution Between 
Producers and Consumers—By C. 
L. Osborn, Wayne County, N ¥ 


department of trade 
would cost a lot, but it would be 
worth the cost if it reformed distri- 
bution so that producers got fair re- 
turns and consumers got fair prices. 
The railroad that gives best service, 
the factofy that turns out the best 
goods and pays best, the best gov- 
ernmen* service, is that which is run 
after the most approved system, 
and is governed by the more 
rigid self-imposed inspection and 
regulation. 

For such a trade department we 
eould well afford salaries high 
enough to attract the best men—best 
farmers for the country, one for each 
township, best tradesmen for the 
market centers, aS many as neces- 
sary. The officers of each county or 
market district could meet regularly 
as a district division, their chairmen 
could meet as state boards, and their 
chairmen as a national bureau of 
trade. 

I would like 
our town to be 





A federal 


its representative in 
an expert practical 
farmer, in close touch with our ex- 
periment station and the farm press. 
The men in the markets should be 
those who have the confidence of the 
people as tradesmen. These could 
work together after the most ap- 
proved system for the most perfect 
distribution of supplies and produce, 
with powers of inspection and regu- 
lation. They could be of great as- 
sistance, also in advising as to crops 


to be grown, methods, grading, etc, 
and would seek for uniformity in 
packages, grading and prices. The 


state body would have powers some- 


thing like those of our New York 
public service commission. 
Some might object to having a 


price set on their produce. But it is 
practically out of our hands now, be- 


ing fixed by men who are looking 
after their own interests and not 
ours. If it is the province of gov- 


ernment to forbid us to combine to 
secure a certain price for onions, for 
instance, it should be the duty of 
government to decide what it costs 
to grow onions, make it lawful for 
us to combine to secure that price, 
and make it unlawful to charge the 
consumer more than that price plus 
2 definite sum for transportation, 
Storage, shrinkage and distribution. 

In this way, or surely in some 
way, such a body of men, sworn to 
represent us and look after our in- 
terests, could help bring about ap- 
proximately uniform and fixed prices 
for the producer and consumer and 
thus reduce speculation to its lowest 
terms. I would rather they should 
fix prices for me than to have prices 
fixed by a lot of irresponsible spec- 
ulators. 

Now, Mr Editor, I don’t feel as 
badly as this all the time. I love the 
old farm and enjoy raising crops, 
big crops, in the best way, of the 
best quality, and making a study of 
t; but when it comes to disposing 


¢ 
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of them, and buying not what we 
want, but what we really need, _ it 
keeps me “riled” half the winter. 
Wife and I are getting old, and tired 
of working so hard, as the tramp 
said, “for the hand-outs we're get- 
ting.” And we would like more time 
for the amenities of life. Now, pro- 
ducers and consumers are financially 
interested in making our trade in the 
simplest way, with the least possible 
go-between. If we can get together, 
we can run gur own government and 
do our own business. But we will be 
a long time at it, if we keep on mak- 
ing party loyalty, past services or 
financial need reasons for putting a 
man in office; or as long as we allow 
those who are interested in perpetu- 
ating present conditions to blind our 
eyes and*warp our judgment by the 
Scarecrow of paternalism or the bug- 
bear of graft. 

A job in such a department of 
trade would appeal to the best men 
and the best there is in a man; and 
this is not true of all government 
jobs today. Such a man would feel 
that he was doing something wofth 
while for his country and humanity. 
Almost every other profession or 
trade, lawyers, doctors, druggists, un- 
dertakers, carpenters, masons, min- 
ers, etc, combine to get an adequate 
price for services rendered. But we 
farmers do not seem able to do this, 
or if we do, we are punished for “‘re- 
straint of trade!’’ We should rather 
be encouraged, on the ground that it 
is restraint of monopoly and specu- 
lat'on,. If our producers could be 
assured of rewards for labor in just 
proportion to those gained in other 
occupations; and, if consumers could 
be defended againgt extravagant 
prices, we would have taken a long 
stride on the road to permanency 
of our free institutions. 


Grape Growers Regretful 


L. G. YOUNGS, ERIE COUNTY, PA 








The Chautauqua-Efie grape crop 
of 1911 has passed into history, un- 
fortunate history at that. Some of 
the contributory causes are evident, 
some are beyond our ken, 

The first cause was, the growers of 


this belt started out early as op- 
timists, claiming all indications fa- 
vored a record crop. The cry of 


bumper crop was the first handicap 
Placed on the Chautauqua grape in- 
dustry in 1911. It was so universal 
and so insistent it discounted the 
price before picking commenced, it 
demoralized the - buyers’ and_ ship- 
ping association so that when they 
met to arrange about fixing a mini- 
mum price from day to day some 
said it was not a question of price 
so much this year as of selling. Oth- 
ers, when asked to go into a pool to 
fix a minimum price from day to day, 
wanted a concession of 1% cent a bas- 
ket under one pretext or another be- 
low the minimum price agreed upon 
from gay to day. Other shippers 
would not agree to this handicap, so 
all attempts at united action were 
blocked, and the go-as-you-please 
race to the markets was on. 


Another of the causes that de- 
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moralized the market was the ex- 
treme early season, which ripened 
grapes prematurely. Grapes were 
riper than they usually are at the 
close of the season. The demand was 
doubtless disturbed somewhat by la- 
bor and economic troubles in our 
large manufacturing centers, Our 
shipping associations and buyers have 
too largely cultivated the easy mar- 
ket. It is easy to take the % cent 
commission a basket for selling and 
turn the car over to the tender mer- 
cies of the commission houses in our 
large cities, 

This was one of the years when we 
should have fortified ourselves with a 
thorough development of the small 
town and city market. We suffered 
because of this neglect. Our packing 
as a whole was poor, our inspecting 
a farce. It is hard for our inspectors 
to determine good from poor grapes 
through the smoke of a good cigar. 

One condition which we cannot 


avoid is that our fruit districts are 
made up of areas which may be 
classed some as sure and others as 


hazardous. When all these sections 
bear a crop of fruit, as this year, the 
general price will be lower than when 
the output is materially lessened by 
frost. 


Yellow Transparent Apples we had 
te pick five or six times last year in 
order to get the fruit in prime condi- 
tion. We used the five-eighths bas- 
ket, but are going to try the box this 
yéar also. There is more money in 
the Williams Early Red, although the 
Yellow Transparent is certainly good, 
People demand a red apple, and we 
try not to give the dealer a “ed apple 
until the Yellow is done, so do not 
ship both apples to the same dealer. 
All early varieties must, be handled 
with great care. We expressed our 
early apples because we had _ . not 
enough for a car on account of uneven 
ripening. We find summer apples 
more. profitable than winter varieties. 
I do not advise planting an orchard 
without some early varieties. We can 
sell early apples anywhere. We | 
shipped most of ours to New York, but 
Baltimore is ail right on early fruit.— 





{J. A. Cohill, Washington County, Md. 
Fruit Growers Decide—At the re- 
cent meeting of the Berkeley. count) 
horticultural society in Martinsburg, 
W Va, discussion was largely upon 
the plan for marketing next year’s 
apple crop, It was unanimously | 


agreed that there should be concerted 
action between the Shenandoah, the 
Cumberland and the Potomac valleys, 
looking to a general advertising and 
marketing plan. The secretary was 
instructed to present at the West Vir- 
ginit hortitultural society meeting in 
Keyser the recommendation that a 
committee be appointed to meet with 
similar committees from horticultural 
societies of West Virginia, Maryland 
and Pennsylvania to formulate a defi- 
nite advertising campaign; also voted 
to become a constituent member of 
,the Eastern fruit growers’ association 
‘and the president was appointed a 
delegate to attend the meeting of the 
Eastern association at the Raleigh 
hotel in Washington on December 12. 
Delegates were aiso appointed to at- 
tend the West Virginia horticultural 
meeting at Keyser.—[Nat T. Frame. 

















Sawing Next Summer’s Wood Supply Employs an Otherwise Idle Traction Engine 


On many farms the wood lot is the source of valuable fire wood, or even of 
When the wood lot is large, farmers have found it economical 
their own. sawing outfit. A gasoline engine furnishes good power. 


wood to coal because it is cleaner. 


Housewives 
to 


lumber. prefer 


have 


With such an outfit, a farmer can saw his 


wood any time that is convenient. If the-timber is large enough, not only can the fire wood be sawed, but 


lumber as well. 


Many traction engine owners have a saw, thus 


ing good use of the. idle. winter months. 
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«, THIS FREE BOOK home 3 
‘how to save from 20 per at tas 
peor cent on all your 

Buy your groceries direct from 
us and pave from twenty to fifty 
= a of wast you are acws 
ve solved the 
oon of ving” problem for = 
sands of delighted customers, 

We buy everything in enormous quantities. This 
means rock bottom prices — prices that small rn 
.. We sell direct to you with only one smal 
ded. Wesave you all the * widens’ ‘e pro 

Ate that eat up so much of your mon 





Ghose r erocuries are fab measure absolutely pure 
ay r our watenestt ney saving gro 
cery book. It isbook No, 11. It b bres. We want you 


to compare our prices with those you are now pa pay! nf 

We issue the groce book every two months and will 
send it to you regular 

Below is a partial list of the other books we issue. 
They contain thousands of big, money saving oppor- 
tunities. ter where you live we can fillall your 
needs and save “te an amazing amount of money. No 
matter what it is you rerrthine have it. We can save 
ou many dollars on ry ping yt buy. Weare doing 
t every day lighted customers, 
Send dtord. for the! es that interest you. 

Order th by their nuwbera. 


CHECK OVER THE LIST NOW 
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Use KEROSENE 
LAGE: FREE! 


BS ee Kero. 
shipped on 15 days’ 

Fie 4 rial proves kerosene 
pest, sa << Ea popestat 
fash, If sa Py,.2¢ west 
price ever a | reli wie — 


engine; if not, pay noth 
Gasoline Going Up! 

——— ounee are 
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oil. ‘Bein go ng Ep. 

ints of coal oi! do work ‘of 
ree pints gasoline. No 
waste, no praporation, no 

explosion from coal ot carboulse 


Amazing “DETROIT” 


The azing is the only engine that handles 


inders cane 


| Coal off successfally; uses alcohol, gasoline and benrine, 


too. Starts without cranking. Basic patent—only three moving 
parts—no cams—no sprocketse—no gears—no val ves—the utmost 


| in simplicity, power and strength. Mounted on skids, All sizes, 


. P., in stock ready toship. Comp! 


ete engine tested just 
before crating. Comes ail ready to ron. hes 


mops, ears, thres! 
rinds feed, shells corn, runs home 
rices (stripped), $29.50 up. 
Sent any place on 15 days’ Free Trial. Don't bay an engine 
money-saving, power-savi: 
Thousands in use. Costs only postal to find 


| out, If you ce aeeties your yo ood to write, we will allow 


you Special Ext eng ntroductory price, Wri 
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A VALUABLE 
FRUIT BOOK FREE 


We have been growing fruit for thirty 
ears, an hile we don't 
ow it all, we have 
learned a many things. 
These thin we have 
boiled down you in our 
free Booklet. You can get 
our thirty years’ — 
in twenty minutes and 
it much cheaper andqu 
than we got it. 
This booklet also describes our reliable, test- 
ed fruit trees and plants—the best and safest 
money can buy. Write for a copy today. 


BARNES BROS, NURSERY CO. 
Box!0~ , Yalesville, Conn. 





























* Better Results with Less Power 


SUPERIOR DUPLEX MILL 


Double grinding a> web 4 with saw w= eo 
drooves grind twice as much as any 
. other feed mill of same size 

with one-third less fuel. 
Force feed ; never chokes, For Gasoe 
line or Steam Engine. Grinds corn on 
cobs or in shucks, shell corn, sheaf 

Oats, Kaffir corn, alfalfa, oats, 


Catalog FREE. Write today. 
Superior Mfg, & Mill Co, 
Street, 


9 East 


Cider Pre er Pres 


Net owners 2 to 100% 
on investment per 
ear. Ask for 
ree Catalog and 
** Good Tip’ 
booklet telling how, 


Monarch Machinery Co, 601 Hudson Terminal, Kew Yorg, 


Springfiel4, 0, 
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ANIMAL HUSBANDRY 


The Man Behind the Plow 
Wants a Good Fertilizer 


For the land’s sake 
give him BOWKER’S 


Plowing is hard work. Don’t afterward lose its 


benefits by using a poor fertilizer. 


Since good hard 


-labor is necessary to get the land ready, it would be 
a pity to have the crop fail to yield its best at harvest 
time through any lack of fertility. 


Forty years of experience, prompt service, the 
best materials, the best facilities are behind every 


bag of Bowker’s Fertilizer. 


We have a brand to fit 


every crop and every pocket book. 


We want agents wherever we are not now represented, 


" Write today for prices and terms; 


this may mean a good 


business for you if you act at once. 


Write anyhow for our illustrated catalogue and calendar, 
We want you to know Bowker’s before you buy your spring 


fertilizer. 


BOWKER 


Original and 


FERTILIZER COMPANY, 
77 Lyman St., Buffalo, N.Y. 


largest manufacturers of special fertilizers, 















ed =e ° safe einen ad 


a bobbin posing 


il refund 
your money. Send quick for sample and instroctions, 


MFG. CO. Dept.10 DAYTON,Q 











Successful 
Fruit Culture 


A Practical Guide to the Cultiva- 
tion and Propagation of Fruits. 
By Samount T. MArnarp, 
Formerly Professor of Horticulture at the Mas- 
sachusetts Agricultural College. 


This book is written from the standpoint of 
the practical fruit grower; it is up to PGate in 
orery particular, and covers the entire practice 

rul 


of t ae tu gives in plain, practical 
maceee, Sue h varieties as are 
aeeh “ o markets, and the 


methods practiced by the most successful culti- 
vators of many sections of the count 
arate chapters are devoted to the apple, Pear, 
peach, apricot — nectarine, plum, cherry, 
e, mulberry 
subtropical fruits, propagation of fruit 
.. fruit growing under glass, insect 
ise . The chapter on 
Bs. | is particularly Se ve and 
deuaplece, forming a monograph in itse The 
chapter on forcing ches, grapes, ny 
and other fruits. escribes the most successful 
methods of th present day, and is the most 
—— practical treatise on this important in- 
Tilustrated. Sx? inches. 265 Cot, 
Price, postpaid ..occccccccccsecccsesesevccesces $1.00 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 


Ashland Bldg., 816 - eS M. X. 
‘1209 Peoples Gas Bldg » Gaon tll. 
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Iwill prove that famous ineu- 
bator—price only 67.55, freight pre- 
id, sold on 1,2,or$ months home 






World’s Champion 


140-Egg ‘ay SP955 
: | Incubator mane 


East of 
which is cisiest to operate, surest of Rockies 
results. Let me send you proof in my 
big portfolio, **Hatehing Facts”—it carries all the evi- 
dence—tella ree how to start in the poultry business on- 
@ profit-mak basis at asma!ll outiay. Has double walls 
and door—and dead air space 
ell over, co tank, hot 
water heater, sel -regulator,''Ty- 


cor’ thermometer, sae Seaters 
safety lamp, nursery, h A head 
double wall, hot water, top La — a 
$4.85 Guaranteed best brooder 














be 


freight prepaid. My portfolio Raness 
Proves all. If ina he Fe wie Bacio. 


Fi iead ode on et gt Plan ——- 
sands do. guarantee 
faction or solen — 

JIM ROHAN, President 
85 Incubator 










SUCCESSFUL 
Poultry Lessons 


book F 
SUCCESSFUL Poultry Lessons gi 
buyers of 
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1.4.0 EGG INCUBATOR 


Th : bat 

@ incubator is 

eran a PSO 
wood, covered. ©" 

with asbestos and ad_of be 

iron; has triple walls, copper in take 
nurse r, thermometer, ready 


Freight Paid 

se. 30 Baye” rial ~ money back 
it fi .. K. Write for Free Catalog today. 
lronclad incubator Co., Dept. 67. Racine, Wis. 




















A Phenomenal Offer to New Subscribers 





from now 











5x73 inches 
this important subject in simple language. 


subscribers and we will send American Agricultarist free 
Get sais without cout, copies The Howe Physician, both for al antl oe 
Pe ty Mee eft Scceemannr sadn coptealty ont res wom toes 
‘ou EpoR 
—— aon area ot Fp will make an energetic canvass of your neighborhood. : 


Send us $1.00 and we will send American Agriculturist 
till the first of January, 1913, and in addition 
fully postpaid and without cost a copy of 


THE HOME PHYSICIAN 


our new 256-page book, amet fa Es CD ae eS 
best talent in the country has been 

it is authoritative in every way. 
As a complete, straightforward, common sense treatise, intended for 
practical use in the home, it has no 
prepared on this broad subject whi 
Everyone needs a doctor book in their home. 
illustration shows the very attractive manner in which this book is gotten up. 





— in to collaborate with its editor, 


No other book has ever been 
er weg dew ceed 





315 Fourth Avenue, New York, N.Y. | 








Fattening Geese for Market 


MES B. F. HISLOP, ILLINOIS 





To dress geese for market I kill by 
bleeding in the mouth, same as 
chickens or turkeys. As soon as dead 
I begin to pick dry, remove all the 
good feathers and down, putting the 
good ones in a box, and the coarse 
ones somewhere else. The wing point- 
ers and considerable down are yet on 
the birds. I then put in a box or 
large dishpan and rub pulverized 
resin well through the down, then 
take by head and feet and dip in a 
large boiler well filled with boiling 
water, then lay out on a table and 
rub and pick. The resin sticks the 
down together, so it can be removed 
nicely. Then I wash the feet and 
head, which are not scalded, and dip 
the bird again in hot water, then let 
lie awhile in a tub of cold water, 
with ice in it if convenient. When 
taken out it is wiped and hung up 
with feet crossed or laid down on 
table in good shape. The carcasses 
are let lie, or they are hung till the 
animal heat is out of body, but they 
are not allowed to freeze. The points 
of wings are cut off, as this is about 
the only way we can get rid of the 
feathers on them. This is done after 
taking the fowls out of the cold wa- 
ter, or before we put them in. 

The larger and fatter geese com- 
mand the best prices. If one wishes 
birds extra fat, feed them a mash of 
corn meal, with a small per cent of 
middlings mixed with milk in the 
morning, in troughs, all they will eat 
up in half an hour; whole corn at 
night, all they will clean up. I do 
not allow much range, or access to 
swimming wafer, only plenty to 
drink. Thus I have some fancy fat 
birds in about two weeks, if they 
were in good shape before the fin- 
ishing. Of course, very thin stock 
will not get fancy fat in two weeks. 


Farmers Shou!d Cure Meats 








In a recent address Henry J. Waters, 
president of the Kansas state agricul- 
tural college, speaking to the im- 
proved live stock breeders’ association 
at Topeka advised farmers: to make 
more of home-cured meats. He told 
the interesting answers from a series of 
questions he had sent to all the farm- 
ers in Kansas, in every one of its 105 
counties. -The replies came from 97 
counties. Summarized, they show that 
very few farmers cure all the meat 
that can be cured for their use; that 
there is very little co-operation in 
killing, as might be the case if beef 
clubs were organized. It is the com- 
mon practice, these statistics show, to 
depend upon the butcher shops and 
farm poultry for meat in from six to 
nine months of thet year. Estimates 
as to the meat bought by the average 
farm family of five persons varied 
from $10 to $300 a year; the average 
was $55. 

An elaborate equipment is not 
necessary. A wooden smokehouse 
with earth floor would answer every 
purpose, and the profit paid to the 
packing house and the butcher shop 
for one year, on the basis of $55, 
would buy all the equipment needed 
by any farmer, although not the best 
or most convenient. Killing should 
be done by the end of January, and 
for best results by Christmas time. 

The curing is a matter of personal 
detail and attention, Pres Waters says. 
There are a great many ways to pro- 
duce ham or bacon with very superior 
flavor. One of the first essentials is 
plenty of time. The reason the pack- 
ing house ham is so lacking in flavor 
is that it is cured rapidly and quickly 
sold. There are two methods in cur- 
ing meat, the dry cure and the brine 
cure. Both are good. The meat curer 
should take the one he happens to 
fancy, but for production of the high- 
est quality and richest flavor the dry 
eure is. superior. Brine destroys a 
considerable quantity of the soluble 
protein in meat, and that is what 
gives’ the flavor. Any piece of meat 
soaked, or even wet, is never again as 
good as it was. 

The Approved Dry Cure 

To 1000 pounds of meat take the 
following: Forty pounds common 
salt, 10 pounds New Orleans sugar, 
four pounds black pepper, 1% pounds 
saltpeter, one-half pound cayenne 
pepper. Weigh the meat, and take 
such part of the ingredients as that is 
a part of the 1000. 

Let the meat cool thoroughly. After 
thoroughly mixing the ingredients, 
one-half of the amount should be 
rabbed = into the’ Avtar Put the 


. American Agriculturist 
meat in a dry, cool place, never in a 
cellar, Let it remain two weeks, 
then rub on the remainder of the 
cure, and let it lie about six weeks, 
when it is ready to hang. Smoking 
should be done slowly. It should 
occupy four to six weeks, a little 
every day, and with little heat. Slow 
smoking gives a delicate flavor. Afte: 
the smoking is finished wrap each 
piece in paper, put in an unwashed 
our sack and hang in a dry place. 
The brine cure requires the same 
materials minus the pepper. When 
the meat has cooled rub it with salt 
and let it drain over night. Pack in 
a clean barrel with the heavy pieces, 
hams and shoulders at the bottom. 
For every 100 pounds use. eight 
pounds of salt, two pounds bro-vn 
sugar and two ounces saltpeter. Dis- 
solve in four gallons of water and 
cover the meat’ with it. Thin sides 
should remain in this four to six 
weeks and hams six to eight weeks. 
After is has dried thoroughly smoke 
as in the dry cure. 

Here are a few figures showing 
what should be procured from a 250- 
pound hog: 

85 pounds ham, at 17 cénts....$5.95 
80 pounds shoulder at 10 ‘cents. 8.00 
25 pounds thick sides at 10 cents 2.50 
21 pounds thin sides at 20 cents 4.20 





30 pounds lard—at 15 cents......4.50 
40 pounds spare rib, head, feet, _ 
backbone at 7 cents..... 2.80 

18 pounds sausage at 20 cents. : 228.60 
5a Coie Sek < fee oe eae $26.55 


The hog was worth at home $18.10 
Had the meat been cured there, the 
farmer would have cleared the ham 
at reasonable prices, $5.95, and al- 
most the hams and shoulders, or 
about 40% profit. The weights quoted 
here are green weights. The joints 
will increase in salt and decrease in 
smoke, so it is about an even break 
by the middle of the summer, 





“Poultry Show Reforms—Too many 
Poultry shows cheat the public in 
their advance sales of catalogs. Be- 
fore the judging is done the catalogs 
are usually sold at the same price as 
after the prizes are marked in re- 
vised catalogs. This is unjust. When 
catalogs are sold prior to the judging 
the price should be less than after. 
Indeed, even after the judging the 
unmarked catalogs might still be sold 
at the lower price to those who want 
them. If show managers would put 
themselves in the position of visitors 
they would see why so few catalogs 
are sold. Only about 5000 copies are 
sold at the Madison Square Garden 
show annually. The public has been 
bitten so often that only the “green- 
ies” and those visitors determined to 
get information regardless of expense 
now buy early in the week. The 
Madison Square Garden show, like 
hundreds of others, is remiss also, be- 
cause it does not label the coops with 
the breed and variety names. Were 
coops.-properly labeled and each ia- 
bel bore the inscription “See catalog 
for information,” a large number of 
visitors would learn that there is such 
a thing as a catalog, and the prob- 
ably increased sales would more than 
offset the cost of the labels. 


Heatless Brooders—Did you try the 
heatless brooders last season? It was 
my third year and I am glad to tell 
others it is the easiest way to raise 
early chicks. In this brooder I al- 
ways keep a box of bran, and my 
chickens are strong and hearty. Half 
enough is not said in regard to the 
good effects of bran as a ration. [If 
you think you cannot afford to make 
the mixed dry ration try bran alone 
and you will be surprised. Of the 
chicks raised in my heatless brooders, 
but one died. I can put in the feed, 
etc, and leave them a longer time 
than where heat is used. A number of 
my friends report fatalities from the 
heated brooders either by fire or suf- 
focation by smoke. Try a heatless 
next year, and be convinced not only 
of their economy but of the better 
and larger chickens you can raise.— 
{Mrs L. M, Dean, Mich, 


I have had the opportunity to visic 
the peach belt in Georgia. While I 
looked over thousands of acres in 
peach trees around Ft Valley I was 
very much surprised. I found the 
growers with small acreages are 
really making the most money, while 
some of the largest growers’ orchards 
did not pay. Before I went there I 
had an idea the “big fish” would eat 
the little ones, but after that. visit I 
tbe “big one —{3. F. Boyer, Sader 

one.” . F. Boyer, tees 
Beers sais nee Lealiotin? 
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CULVER, DUTCHESS OOUNTY, N Y 
long drouth of the 
past summer many farmers are ham- 
pered with a rather slim hay crop; 
eorn on an average is not up to the 


Owing to the 


standard for the same reason. Feed 
was down about $2 a ton in the sum- 
mer, which helped those who buy 


early in carlots, but is well along on 
the upgrade now when the poorer 
farmers are obliged to buy in one-half 
ton and ton lots. Many farmers are 
not stocked up with good cows on 
account of the high price. Fairly 
good grade Holstein cows bring $80 


to $125 at auction. This high price, 
especially when the price of milk is 
cut, is ‘hard on the average farmer. 
Another great drawback is the 
scarcity of farm help. In the large 
lairy the loss of a man or two means 
much. The wages of the men are 
sonstantly advancing, and this is right 
because of the higher cost of living. 
And@ the average farmer would not 
complain if it is not for the fact 


that everything he requires is advanc- 





ing and the pr of milk sliding the 
other way. Polish ‘help or other 
greenhorns get $52 to $35 a month, 
mostly poor milkers, house rent, two 











quarts of milk, f vegetables and 
apples. 

In regard to the immediate outlook 
I can think only of that old song to 
the newlyweds, ““What will the harvest 
be?”’ I do not loke the present out- 
look a little bit. ® average farmer 
is in the milk business, and it is hard 
to get out of i Many farmers can- 
not hold. out much longer and those 
who have given p milk with a few 
exceptions are having rather hard 
eliding, as the expenses on a farm are 
enormous in comparison to the in- 
ome. It takes a lot of produce to 
pay the help alone In addition there 
are the grass seed, corn, oats and 
wheat seed and fertilizers. To be sure, 


plow 


nder green crop for 


one could 
s rather expensive. 


humus, but this 


The farmer and his family must live 
and pay interest. It is quite a prob- 
Jem to figure so as to come out on 
top. 

What can the farmers do? They 
must unite to be able to put a price 
on their own product, the milk: In 


my opinion it would be better for all 
fdarmers to raise their own stock pro- 
viding they would raise calves from 
goed cows and registered bulls only. 
This custom is gaining ground rapidly, 


especially within the last 10 years. 
I have ‘had occasion to see most of 
the dairies in the county and the 


way they are improving is wonderful. 








To be sure, there are exceptions; 
many cannot get out of the old rut, 
consequently they show no improve- 
ment, But it is either get out or be 
put out. Most of the farmers keep 
their dairies pretty well culled out, 
but not as well as they should or 
would if the price of cows was not 
so high-or buying such a lottery. The 
tendency, nevertheless, is for each to 
raise his own stock. My method is 
to cull very close, which at the time 
seems rather expensive, sometimes 
foolish, but the best in the long run, 

I never raise a calf from a cow 
that will not give at least 20 quarts 
of milk a day, and she must be bred 
to a pure-bred bull. The percentage 
of poor heifers when they come to 
freshen with this method is very 
small. The custom of feeding mill 
feeds is not on the increase now, but 
it had grown heretofore to a very 
great extent. Many farmers grow as 
much clover as possible, also peas 
with oats. The silo has made its ap- 
pearance on most of the dairy farms, 
This helps much where properly man- 
aged. Good corn silage fed in con- 
nection with clover hay or oats and 
pea hay and one feed of timothy and 


eee 


a 


redtop mixed a day with a small 
grain ration, should make a good 
flow of milk if you have good cows, | 
Without a good dairy one cannot / 
make milk, regardless of the feed! 
used. { 

I have written here much about 
the difficulties in farming. But what 


is back of all failures, or at least most 
of them, is the lack of education— 
education in dairying and agriculture 
in general. The short course in agri- 


culture that I took at Cornell has 
helped very much. It showed how 
very ignorant I was in farming, al- 
though raised on a farm and always 
worked and understood how to do 
most anything on a farm. If boys 
growing up would fit themselves as 





well for farming as they do for other 
work there would be fewer poor farm- 
ers than there are poor professional 
men. Am I wrong? 





Sanitary Nest Boxes—We were al- 
ways troubled very much during win- 





ter with the red mites in our nest 
boxes. We figured that a preventive ! 
might be had for this pest, there- 


fore we gathered a quantity of stove 
ashes, cleaned out and burned all lit- 
ter from the nests, sifted in a quan- 
tity of ashes, and laid upon these a 
heavy mat of old magazines, which 
we saturated well with gas engine 
oil. Then we sifted on more ashes and 
finished the nests out comfortably 
with quantites of piné needles. The 
hens were all made to perch in the 
places fixed for them in the roosting 
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Vermont Farm Machine Co.\ 


Bellows Falls, Vermont 
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wo _presens. King Custom 
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middieman’s profits—saves you ‘Sic. on 
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room. ‘Since adopting this plan we 
have had no mite pest in our winter 
poultry house.—[George W. Brown, 
Hancock County, O. 
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HOW TO CO-OPERAT 


By HERBERT MYRICK. A manual for cos 
operators. This book describes the how rather 
than the wherefore of co-operation, In other 
words it tells how to manage a co-operative store, 
farm or factory, co-operative dairying, banking ang 
fire insurance and co-opuerative farmers’ and wom- 





en's exchanges for both buying and ling. The 
directions given are based upon the actual experi- 
ence of successful co-operative enterprises in all 
parts of the United States. The character and 
usefulness of the book commend it to the atten- 
tion of all men and women who desire to bettes! 

Illustrated. 350 pages. 7 inches, 
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their condition. 
Cloth 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 
Ashland Bldg., 315 4th Ave., New York 
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5000 Men Who Write’, 





For This Fine FREE B0O 


Let me mail you all the facts, 


proofs that will show you convincing evidence 
of what big profits the Hercules Stump Puller 
has made for many. others—a fair indication of 
Pull out the 
stumps now and you are rid of them forever. 


HERCULES 


All Steel, Triple Power 


STUMP PULLER 


Sold on 30 Days’ Free Trial 
Guaranteed for Three Years 


Triple power means more than the pull of a loco- 


what a Hercules will do for you. 


motive. All steel means 60% lighter 


more strength than any cast iron or ‘‘semi-steel’’ puller 
Accurate machining and turning means 
smooth running and light draft.. Double safety ratchets 
mean safety to men and team. 3 year guarantee means 
yeplacement of any broken castings, whether your fault 

Pull an acre of stumps a day easy 
When your stumps are pulled, do 
work for your neighbors or rent machine at a nice profit. 


ever made. 


or fault of machine. 
with the Hercules. 


figures and 


profits derived from stum 


in crops every year after. 


Stumps cost big money! They take half the realty 
value away from the land. They rob you of crops 


and profits you ought to have. On a 40-acre stump field the 
and up according to the value of the land—from $750 up 


will receive a money-making, money-saving offer on the 


p pulling the first year are $1281 


5000 men who write me first 
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weight, 400% 


Mail coupon or postal qui 


Why not mail coupon or postal at once for my new intro-' 
ductory money-saving proposition and interesting free 
book? See photos and letters. Read about 
are making. Get facts and figures that will post you on 
best crops to raise on virgin land where stumps stood. 


Hercules Mig. Co., 323 17th St., Centerville, lowa 


rofits owners 
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Hercules Mig. Co., 


323 17th St., Centerville, iowa 


Mail me your free book 
and ‘special price offer. 

I want to know all 
the facts about the 
Hercules All- 
Steel Triple 
Power Stump 

Puller. 
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The Farmer’s Car—A White 


ERE are certain fundamental advan- 
tages which the farmer demands of a 
motor car before he is interested to the 
point of buying. Probably no class of men are 
more critical of the mechanical principles in- 
volved than the farmers, because of their con- 
stant operation of farm machinery. Tothem— 
the simplicity of White motors—the total ab- @ 
sence of complicated parts—appeals at once. 
They know it means that the engine is easy to 
care for—that adjustments are made without 
any waste of time or energy. Trained to value 
mechanical excellence as well as economy in 
operation, farmers are quick to grasp the possi- 
bilities of the medium-sized cylinders and the 
long-stroke engine of the White car—quick to 
see the economy in a transmission having four 
forward speeds instead of three. In other 
words, the farmers are better equipped by 
their experience to appreciate the designing 
and building of the White car. 




























A Farmer Wants the Best - 


SING a judge of principles and con- 

struction, a farmer is willing to pay for 

the car that comes up to his expectation. 
Size for size, or power for power, the White 
gasoline cars are the most economical motors 
to operate. No design has yet been found 
equal to the long-stroke engine—no method of 
building equal to the cast en bloc cylinders— 
no materials used equal to the chrome-nickel 
steels and vanadium steels, heat-treated. Even 
the frames of the White cars are heat-treated. 
Nothing but ball-bearings are used through- 
out. Ifthere is a kind of steel—kind of radiator 
—any refinement of manufacture—which you 
know would make acar better, you will find it 
in the White, and that is why the White gaso- 
line cars are so wonderfully efficient and cost 
so little to operate and maintain. 

Let us send you. our latest catalogue and testi- 


monials of the actual experience of users— 
hundreds of them—they know. 


The White Company 


872 East 79th Street, Cleveland 
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FREE TRIAL, FULLY GUARANTEED. 
Easy running. Easily cleaned. 
Whether dairy is large or small, 
obtain our handsome free catal 


RAISE THEM WITHOUT MILK 
BOOKLET FREE 
J. W. BARWELL = WAUKEGAN, ILL, 








Mention This 3X0 308.77 
Journal 
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will get @ very prompt 
reply. “Try a Litte Adv in A A.” 





VIEWPOINT 
Status of Dwarf Apple Trees 


The question is often asked wheth- 
er it pays to set dwarf apple trees in 
a commercial way. Reliable data in 
this connection are scarce. Probably 
Prof A, G. Gulley of the Connecticut 
experiment station has had more ex- 
perience in this line than anyone else 
in New England. He has a sizable 
block of dwarf trees of many varie- 
ties, in different stages of growth, 
from four to eight years. No attempt 
was made to obtain early results in 
bearing, the emphasis being an per- 
fectly shaped trees. 3 

Readers know a dwarf apple tree 
in any variety of apple budded on 
either paradise or doucin stocks. The 
paradise stock used for dwarf apples 
is simply a bush form of apple from 
Europe, and never attains much size. 
The doucin is another slow-growing, 
small, sweet apples once very com- 
mon and wild over central Europe. 
The stock grows larger and stronger 
than the paradise, getting in about 
half way between the latter and the 
natural seedling apple. 

Cultural Principles for Dwarfs 

Descriptive of his methods, Prof 
Gulley has the following to say: So 
far we have planted all trees on p&ara- 
dise stock 8% feet apart each way, 
640 trees to the acre, Those on doucin 
stock are set 10 feet distant, making 
435 per acre. In the latter plot, we 
placed 50 trees of McIntosh and Grav- 





enstein, to see what they will do 
commercially. My early experience 
taught me that no  long-armed 


branches are wanted, but short, stiff, 
stocky limbs with plenty of chance 
for fruit spurs. 

The oldest trees on paradise stock 
began bearing three years ago. In 
1910 about 30 varieties produced fruit, 
ranging from two specimens to a tree 
to a bushel; many had a half bushel 
or more. I think the early bearing 
qualification has been greatly over- 
estimated, and from our experience 
judge the gain will not be more than 
one or two years. The cultivation was 
clean for four or five years, after that 
the orchard was allowed to grow up 
to grass, being mowed four or five 
times during the season. So far we 
have used very little fertilizer, as 
trees have grown fast enough. Frem 
now on we will use a little potash and 
bone or basic slag on the trees as they 
come in bearing. Trees have been 
very healthy. Some varieties are 
better adapted to the _ practice 
than others, for instance, McIntosh, 
Wealthy, Delicious, Yellow Transpar- 
ent and Grimes Golden. 

The oldest trees stand about 5 feet 
high, and the same in breadth. They 
can be allowed to reach @ feet, and 
those on doucin stock about 2 feet 
more. When so grown, all will be 
within easy reach ,of the ground, 
whether to prune, spray, thin or pick. 
I do not know just how much a crop 
they will produce, but that they can 
and will bear a bushel per tree is 
evident, which would be at the rate 
of over 200 barrels or 600 boxes per 
acre. Dwarf trees on doucin stock I 
think can readily double this amount 
per acre. Even a much less crop 
would make them very profitable, 
since the fruit should be practically 
all No 1. I think there is no ques- 
tion but what they can be used satis- 
factorily for fillers. 

Attend the Institute—Do not- fa'l 
to attend the institute held in your 
community. The institues are for you. 
The men who speak at these insti- 
tutes are practical farmers who have 





succeeded. While you know better 
than anyone else how to run your 
own farm, finding’ out how other 


people do things will do you no harm, 
and ._you may hear something that 
will mean additional profits and 
pleasure to you. 











Wintering Bees Out of Doors 


In the drawings which accompany 
this article, a satisfactory arrange- 
ment for wintering bees out of doors 
is illustrated. This method has been 
found useful even where the tempera- 
ture has been known to reach 15 de- 
grees below zero and the weather to 
vary considerably from week to week. 
As shown the hives are mounted on 
stands tn pairs and covered with a 
packing case. The stands and the 
hives remain in position all the year 
round, but the packing case is re- 
moved in the spring. 

The case has neither bottom nor top 
when first placed in position. This 
permits the spaces between the case 
and the hives to be packed with hay, 
which is much more convenient than 
chaff, sawdust, etc. As shown in the 
smaller drawing, the entrances to the 
hive are open, but some distance back 
from the outside wall and protected 
by a little porch, In the upper part 





of the drawing is also shown the hive 








Packed Hive and Entrance 
packed with hay and with the loose 


cover partly removed. If there is 
much danger of wind the covers 
should be weighted with stones or 
bricks. 

For best results boxes should be 
deep enough to take in not only the 
ordinary hive but the super or second 
story as well, together with the regu- 
lar hive cover. There should also be 
several inches between the hive tops 
and the top of the packing case. Be- 
tween the walis there should be spaces 
of 4 inches at back, front and siles. 
Between the twovhives 8 or 10 inches 
is allowed.. From the hive entrance 
to the outside there should be a 
bridge terminated by an alighting 
board. If the corners of the packing 
case are hinged the case may be 
stored flat from spring until the fol- 
lowing autumn and thus occupy very 
small gpace in the apiary. If this 
method is adopted screw eyes and 
hooks should be on one corner, so the 
sides may be loosened and folded. 
Water should be carried away quickly 
from the stand. This can be easily 
done by having the case fit down over 
a raised portion of the stand and by 
having the outside slope toward the 
edge. This is not shown in the draw- 
ing: The roof should also slope from 
front to rear. 





In Extracting Wax my experience 
has been that the sooner the wax is 
taken off the fire after it is melted, 
the better. I have never found any 
impurities I could not remove by the 
solar wax-extractor, One-fourth of 
an inch of water in the pan is suffi- 
cient, and I clean out the comb, but 
leave a little of that there; it will sift 
out a lot of dust and finer particles. 
This is a great help, and I have 
seen no wax but wkat the solar ex- 
tractor would »purify.—[(C. A. Hatch, 
Walworth County, Wis. 
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Make the Most of Your Opportunities 


YOUR success will be promoted by 
your taking advantage of all the aids 





your farm paper affords. It sets 
forth the improvements in methods. 
machinery, apparatus and _ supplies, 


which are the Cumulative results of 
years. These wonderful results are 
largely due to advertising. Of what 
use to improve a machine if you can- 
not sell it? Why breed extra fine 
stock unless you can sell it at a profit? 
The most effective sales method is by 
advertising. 

That is why successful farmers 
study the advertisements in American 


Agriculturist. - They observe the new 
articles and send for vatalogs and 
prices of the things most likely to 
benefit them. 

You can likewise get many valuable 











ideas by reading our advértising col- 
umns. Their hints will do much to 
increase the efficiency of your farm, 
DEcreasing your work and expenses 
but INereasing your profits 

It is in the advertisements thut you 
will find all that is new, useful and 
profitable. Yon cannot hope to be 
progressive unless you watch and 
carefully read the ads in American 
Agriculturist, and take advantage of 
what they offer. We all like to hear | 
news and to see new things. You can 
learn in no better way of the new 
things that will help you in your farm- 
ing and will show you. what others 
are doing than by looking over the 
advertisements in American Agricul- 
turist. 

All of the advertis« rs In American 
Agriculturist are thoroughly reliable, 
for, if they were not to be depended 
upon, they would not be admitted to 
our columns. You can believe in the 
advertisements which you find in this 
paper as fully and enthusiastically as 
you do in the reading matter. You 
are guaranteed satisfaction in all your | 
dealings—see our guarantee printed | 


at top of the first column of editorial | 


page. 

If it so happens that what you want 
is not advertised in American Agri- 
culturist write us, and we will tell 
you where your wants can be supplied 
or will place you in communication 
with responsible houses that can fur- 
nish you with what you need. Ameri- 
ean Agriculturist is in close touch with 


manufacturers and dealers every- 
where and will gladly heip you This 
Subscribers’ Market service will cost 
you nothing. Be sure to write us if 
we can assist you in any way. 
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Parcel Post Energies—With the or- 
ganization of the new congress, the 
postal progress league is asking all 
friends of parcel post to pepper Wash- 
ington representatives with demands 
for prompt enactment into law of the 
Sulzer bill. This is known as house 


of representatives bill No 14, and 
provides as follows: “For a general 
parcel service at 1 cent each two 


ounces, 8 cents a pound (the old par- 
cel rate of 1874), and for a locai 
service on the rural routes on par- 
cels up to a pound, 1 cent; on large 
parcels up to 11 pounds, 5 cents; on 
parcels over 11 pounds up to 2% 
pounds, 10 cents, with the insurance 
of all mail matter. Kindly assure us 
that you will vote for this bill and 
will do your best to secure its imme- 
diate esgic a 


Weights for Feed Lot—In selecting 
size and weight for the feed lot, I want 
the pig to weigh at least 150 pounds. 
At that time I begin to feed early 


corn, and my experience with early 
corn has been very satisfactory. Of 
course, I sometimes use small grain, 


and find that I get better results when 
I grind it and feed it -with~a ‘little 
milk. I have a cement feeding fleor 
on the south side of my hog. bouse, on 
which I do my feeding. This gives 
the hogs a nice, clean place in which 
they can clean up all of the feed. I 
use straw for bedding, as I believe it 
is the best. I continue feeding these 
150-pound porkers until they reach 
225 pounds or thereabouts. My expe- 
rience shows that this weight is the 
best time to sell in order to get the 
most out of my teed.—[fA. R. Becker, 
Jackson County, Minn 

Apple Wood has commercial value 
for making tool handles. It must be 
sound and well seasoned, however, to 
command a market. In cutting down 
useless trees this shoyld be borne in 
mind and the truhks and main 
branches seasoned in good shape. 
Large tool makers are glad to know 
where good apple wood can be found, 












INTERCHANGING CONFIDENCES 
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To Get More 





business a paying business. 
to digest more of her food and thereby increase her egg yield. 


<e 
chicks to Vigorous maturity, 


ition—You buy 
dealer. 





for Dr. Hess 48-page Poultry 


Ashland, Ohio 


OR. HESS STOCK TONIC, 
cess as a flesh, muscle and milk producer. 
digestion—lessens nutritive waste of feed—makes a splendid conditioner. 
valuable. Guaranteed just the same as Dr. Hess Poultry Pan-a-ce-a. 
Canada and extreme West and South. Send 2c for Dr. Hess Stock Book, 
Free from the 1st to the 10th of each month—Dr. Hess (M.D., 
animals. 9%6-page Veterinary Book for the asking. 

and enclose 2c stamp. 









DR. HESS & CLARK 


Remember it is not always the amount of ration a hen eats that goes to make 
amount she digests—keep that fact uppermost in your mind—act on it—and you 
Dr. Hess has compounded a number of bitter tonics which help the hen 


Bc 





fe but the 
make the egg 


DR. HESS Poultry PAN-A-CE-A 


is the personal formula of Dr. Hess (M. D., D. V.S.); it solves the problem of con- 
verting nutritious food elements into eggs "by sound digestion. 
same process, Dr. Hess Poultry Pan-a-ce- -a fattens broilers and helps the 

A penny’s worth feeds thirty fowl per day 
—sold under the most liberal guarantee. . 


Dr. 








Hess Poultry Pan-a-ce-a of your 


»0k, 





Send 2c 













Been 18 years on the market—proved a continuous suc- 

Good for Horses, Steers, Hogs, Cattle and Sheep. 
Not a ration—but makes a ration more 
100 Ib. sack $5.00; 25 Ib. Pail $1.60. 


D.V.S.) will prescribe for your ailing 
Mention this paper 






our money. 


Increases 


If it fails to make your hens lay more eggs and keep your 
poultry healthy, he is authorized by us to refund 
1% Ibs. 25c; mail or express 40c; 5 Ibs. 60c; 12 Ibs, $1.25; 

25 ib. pail $2. '50; except i in Canada and theextreme West. 

If your dealer cannot supply you, we will. 


Except in 








INSTANT LOUSE KILLER KILLS LICE 


By exactly the 



















































Clean and Grade , 
Your Grain FREE! /-- 


Use 30 days. free, my 1912 Chat- 

ham Mill o freight to pay. No ; 
money down. Clean and grade 
ail your grain. Then take you 
time in paying me my low 
price, — A aa mill back at 


my ex 
hom Mill actually grades and 
cleans seed mixtures — Oats, 
Wheat, Corn, Barley, Fiax, a ng 
Timothy. etc. Takes Oats from 
Nake mgs any mixture from Flax, 
er. forts Corn for edge-drop 
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“The eae, AR tor My, Free Book 

Name on postal sent to nearest add > 9 ~ Fees it. 
THE MANSON CAMPBELL CO. 
Detroit —Kansas City— Minneapolis 















MAKE HENS LAY 


Baw of cam ty 9 fresh cu ast, besnaue $8 90 rich in protein and al! other 


‘ceeding green bone 
—. You nape wh = 4. chicks; earlier broilers; 
irae MANNS ‘Ses’ BONE 


94 all tA 
meat and gristle, easy, atast tne. & tomatic feed open bopper, 
Book free. $0 Days’ Pree Trick. Season ines a : never clogs 
Fr. WW. Maenn Co., Box 4 





















Acceptable and Appropriate Books. 
for Presents 


Does your boy like to read or study? If so, why not present him at Christmas 
with one or more of the following books? These are thoroughly practical and 


are invaluable to any young man who leoks forward to a life on the farm. 








Cereals jo America, Thos. Hunt......... $1.75 ca Fruit Culturist, Z 7 Thomas. .net $2.50 
Farmers’ Manual of Law, H. E. Willis, net 2.00 n Apple ard, Waugh...net 1.00 
Fertilizers and Crops, L. L. Van Slyke, net 2.00 Clirws Frutts and Their dutture, a. 
Forage and Fibre Crops in America, Thos. § | Hume .........cccccccecs net 2.50 
og SS Oe eR ee 1.75 Foundations of American Grape Culture, 
Farm Development, W. M. Hays.... net 1.50 T. Minson. ; net 2.00 
—_ bg 4g ae tea Motors. David- see Suecesstul F Fruit Culture, § t je ynard 1.00 
-»-net 2. ‘oultry Architecture, G. B. -50 
First Princigtos, ‘of Soll Fertility, A. Vivian an Poultry Appliances and tandierait, G. B 
net 1. SR reer , -50 
Handy Rey Devices, R. Cobleigh .. net 1.50 Pouitry Feedin a Fattening, G. B. Fiske, .50 
ee SCRE errr ares 1.25 The New Egg A. H. meotdara ‘ 1.00 
—_- of the Farm ‘and Garden, L. H. Pam- a ness of Dairyin Cc, B. Lan net 1.35 
Shits De dowchb Ces Enegshwee's bs cade cs net {.  comaees in Dai ing, H. E. Vv Nor- 
Book of Alfalfa, FD. Coburn 222002025... 2/00 west oe age se seat 8D 
Book Wheat e T. Dondlinge et 2.00 Questions and Answers on Milk “Teting 
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Borrow My New Mill WELL 


Over 70 sizes and styles, for Grilling either d 
kind of soil or rock 
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wells in any 


wheels or on sills. With engines or horee pow 
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Send for catalog 
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The Nation’s 
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THAT GREAT FRUIT AND TRUCK 
GROWING SECTION— 
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RAILROAD 


1. Agt. for Florida, 
a, Georgia, 























ia, North and South Carolina, 
Alabama and Florida, — “3 
WILBUR McCOY 
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Open Winter 


An the man living in the Southeast. 
Pleasant summers and mild winters make the South 
the ideal home coun/ry. 
for investments in laud which will soon be worth 
double its present cost. 
are limitless. 

Prices now range from $10 an acre up. 
Two to three crops from the same soil per sea- 
otton, wheat, 


Fruit, truck, alfalfa, cx 


Let us know which interests 
you. 


Write at once. 


orn, ¢ 





M. ¥. RICHARDS,“ Nfs 








Wonderful opportunities 
Its producing qualities 








Good Neighbors 


Searched Florida six months for 
best locality, bought at low price, 


more than will use for own groves 


and vegetable farms, 


14 Fenlon Place, Dubuque, Iowa 


WANTED 


Write 


so could sefl’ 
to good neighbors at low price. 


F, O. FARWELL 








BY CHARLES WILLIAM BURKETT. The most complete and popular work of the kind ever 
published. As a rule, a book of this sort is dry and but in this case it reads like 
& novel, ee ee yh 4 
their improvement management, as well as a discussion problems crop growing 
ee ee ce, ee 0 SS San, a one Gaeiex. 

are many iilustrations @ practical racter, each gue suggesting some fundamental 
Principle in soil management. 300 pages. 5%4x8 inches, Cloth, La 

















MUSHROOMS: How to Grow Them 


By WILLIAM FALCONER. This 
practical work on 


| mushrooms, 


the 


the most successful private 
drawn from nature orenly = this work. 


pages, 


Ashland 


6x7 inches. Cloth 
ORANGE supp 


is 


the 
subject ever written, 
| the only book on growing mushrooms published in 
—, — describes how he 
an 20~ they are grown for pro’ 
| the leading market gardeners, 2 


and for home 


growers. 
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SUBSCRIPTION PRICE—ONE DOLLAR a year; 
60 cents for six months; Canadian subscriptions, $1.50. 
Foreign, $2 or 86 4d per year. 


EXPIRATIONS—The label or wrapper on the paper 
ehows to what time your subscription is paid. When 
payment is made the receipt of your paper and the 
change in the date of expiration are sufficient notifi- 
cation that money has been received. In case of re- 
mewal, if date on label or wrapper is not changed 
within three weeks after remitting, inform us at once. 


DISCONTINUANCES—It is our custom to continue 
this journal to such of our subscribers as find it in- 
convenient to renew at expiration. If you do not 
wish the subscription continued after expiration, 
Diease notify us. 


CHANGE IN ADDRESS—Subscribers should be 
sure to give their old as well as their new address. 


ADVERTISING RATES—Sixty cents per agate line 
4 lines to the inch) each insertion. 


OUR GUARANTEE—With each subscriber to 
American Agriculturist we positively guarantee. while 
his subscription lasts, that no advertisement is al- 
lowed in our columns. unless we believe that any 
subscriber can safely do business with the adver- 
tiser, and we agree to make good any loss which 
any such subscriber may sustain trusting any such 
advertiser who may prove to be a deliberate swindler; 
but we do not undertake to adjust trifling differences 
between subscribers and responsible advertisers. To 
teke advantage of this guarantee, written complaint 
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must the publishers within one week 
from date of any unsatisfactory transaction, with 
proofs of the swindle and loss, and within one 


month from the date when the advertisement ap- 
ared, and the subscriber must prove that in writ- 
ig to the advertiser he said: 


“) saw your adv. in American Agrioulturist.”” 
Always address our New York City headquarters. 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, Publishers 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 

NEW YORK CHICAGO 
825 Fourth Avenue Peoples Gas Building 
CHARLES WM. BURKETT, Editor 
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Investigating Express Companies 





said 
why 


John Wanamaker, years ago, 
that there were four reasons 
parcel post could not be had. Those 
four reasons were the four express 
companies. The great reason back 
of these today is the 47% dividends 
declared last year on all of the ex- 
press stock, watered and otherwise. 
When an express company can de- 
clare 300% dividends in extra stock 
in a year, one can readily understand 
why that company is opposed to a 
parcel post. : 

It begins to look now as if public 
attention is going to be more keenly 
centered upon the express companies. 
Heretofore they have been immune 
from regulation. They have enjoyed 
@ monopoly through the government’s 
refusal to establish a _ parcel post. 
But unlike the railroads, they have 
had no regulation, until now they are 
subject to the interstate commerce 
commission, which is investigating 
them. But after all, the best regula- 
tion will be a general parcel post, as 
@ part of the postoffice system. The 
day is certainly coming when this 
wervice will be available. 


Four Postal Needs 


The universal trend of postal rates 
is downward among all nations, ex- 
cept the United States. Here the ad- 
ministration persists in its effort to 
double the postage upon newspapers 
and periodicals. Abroad, the postal 
policy is_to improve service and low- 








er rates; here the _ policy is to 
cheipen service and increase 
rates, so as to show an appar- 


ent profit. 

The American people do not favor 
the latter policy. They want the best 
postal service, its employees to be de- 
cently paid. Our people do not wish 
to tax literature, nor restrain the dis- 
semination of knowledge. Neither will 
they stand for postal “regulation! 
that is merely another name for un- 
constitutionally abridging the liberty 
of the press. 

Here's what the people do want of 
the postoflice: 

1. Convenient and inexpensive means 
of remitting and _ collecting small 
eums by mail. (Shortly after adopting 
the model method now universal in 
Austria, this form of postal business 
increased twelvefold!) 

2. More frequent mails and better 
gwervice, rather than lower rates and 
inferior service. 

8. Parcel post eventually to include 
express. 

4. No increased rate on second-class, 
matter, but a simplification that shall 


be perfectly plain to postoffice, pub- 
lic and publisher—then hands off the 
press. 





International of Wide Influence 


The importance of a great stock 
show like the International, the fea- 
ture of the week at Chicago, is by no 
means confined to the people directly 
interested in the premiums and 
awards. Neither is interest confined 
to the actual spectators. So important 


has this particular show become in 
the eyes of the American live stock 
breeder and feeder that its records 


are followed closely by the farmers of 
the whole country, many of whom 
have never been in actual attendance 
at the show, and few of whom are 
able to attend every year. It repre- 
sents the final clearing house for live 
stock excellence for the entire show 
season and there are few stockmen 
indeed who: do not have a direct in- 
terest im this final classification of the 


leading animals in the _ respective 
breeds and classes. 
The great show sets a high mark 


for excellence. In our next issue 
American Agriculturist will present to 
its readers, in as complete form as pos- 
sible, a detailed story of the great ex- 
position at’ the Chicago stock yards. 
In succeeding issues it hopes also to 
give considerable information, not 
only as to the winning animals and 
carload lots in the different classes, 
but something of the methods pursued 
in securing these results. Watch for 
our own story of the big show in the 
nemt issue. 

When you have a “dead sure thing” 
and then you are sure that it is still 
a little more sure, you have 
what the cowboys call “a 
lead pipe cinch.” Now we 
feel that the future -of the live stock 
husbandry in this section, and 
throughout the country, is a “lead 
pipe cinch.” American Agriculturist 
has already shown that the number of 
cattle, sheep and swine has not kept 
pace with the increase of population. 
This means that for the next five and 
10 years live stock husbandry is going 
to pay, and pay well, But its biggest 
profits will be won only by those who 
breed and feed the best and most 
profitable stock, This is one reason, 
also, why the future is so brilliant for 
those who make a business of 
breeding pure-bred stock to sell 
to other farmers and breeders. 





A Cinch 





A speaking contest at a fruit grow- 


ers’ meeting is surely a novelty. This 

will be a feature 
Speaking Contest at the Rochester 

meeting of the 
New York fruit growers’ association. 
Five horticultural students of the 
state agriculjural college will com- 
pete for prizes amounting to $50. 
This is a bright idea which should 
result in good alike to contestants, 


audience and college. Since the sub- 
jects are to be pomological, and since 
the speakers are to be chosen by pre- 
liminary contests at the college, in- 
terst will reach a high pitch by the 
time of the meeting. Such contests 
will serve to show the public what 
good material the rising generation 
comprises, and what kind of men our 


fruit industry can rely upon for its 
trusty timber. Let us have more of 
them. 





The governors cf Virginia and West 
Virginia set aside one week in Novem- 
ber to be known as good 


Good Roads roads week. During that 


Week week all teachers in 
public schools were 

urged to bring the matter of 
road improvement to the atten- 
tion of the pupils. The children 


were required to write essays showing 
the advantages of good roads, speak- 
ers were provided in many places to 
explain the method of road construc- 
tion and the benefits that will cer- 
tainly result from such work. This is 
a common sense idea No one denies 
the benefits of good roads. No men 
with hobbies, no persons interested in 
some special road material, should be 
permitted to come before the children. 
It will be recalled that a number of 
abortive movements which insisted 
upon the construction of stone roads 
without regard to the hardship it 


{4 


might impose upon land owners, have 
done the greatest possible harm to the 
good roads movement. Everything f 


this kind Should be studiously ex- 
cluded from a good roads meeting, 
and especially from the schoolroom 


during good roads week. The object 
of the innovation is to instruct young 
people everywhere, and old ones, too, 
for that matter, how roads in their 
own community can be improved vt 
the least possible expense. A sensible, 
sane effort to improve the rogds of 
the country meets with the hearty ap- 
proval of everyone. 


a 
os 





high that ere long we 

the sawdust age, 
and all construc- 
tion from a hen- 


Hopes run 
will have passed 


Burning Candle 


at Both Ends coop to a hayloft 
or a governor's 
mansion will be fireproof concrete. 


What a satisfaction to see the moun- 
tains, hills and banks of streams de- 
nuded of their forests; a veritable 
hair-cut, shave, shampoo, massage 
and dry rub! True, this state of 
things will bring about the evapora- 
tion of streams and other fresh wa- 
ters, but these are damp and soggy 
at best. Their elimination will per- 
mit old Sol to dry up the mud and 
burn up the meadows, leaving them 
in good shape for bowling alleys. Yes, 
let the work run merrily on of re- 
moving from the face of nature its 
inheritance of splendid timber. A 
federal census bulletin published No- 
vember 27 bears eloquently on the 
progress being made in this devasta- 
tion In the space of five years the 
number of establishments engaged in 
the manufacture of lumber, and the 
capital employed, have increased 
60%, engaging an army of over 700,- 
000 men in cutting down these valu- 
able trees and converting them into 
various products. These, by the way, 
in the census year had a value of 
very much more than a billion dol- 
lars. Meanwhile, taking the country 
at large, well constituted effort to 
conserve and reforest is but a drop 
in the bucket compared with the an- 
nual relapse. 


> 





Here are two items of good news: 
One day recently 15, and another day 
17 farmers, harvested 


Neighborliness the potatoes which 
Oscar Walton of 
New Jersey had been too sick for 


some weeks to gather. Over in Penn- 
sylvania Mrs Maria Martin, a widow, 
who manages her own farm, has 
been sick since September and could 
not direct her farm work; néarly 100 
farmevs assembled and husked her 
corn, “veryone rejoices when kind 
deeds like this are done. Not alone 
have Mr Walton and Mrs Martin ben- 
efited. Each of the men who worked 
is better for it; the whole commu- 
nity, nay, everyone who learns of it, 
is better because of it. This kind of 
thing reveals a genuine neighborli- 
ness- that tan probably be matched 
in thousands of farming communi- 
ties throughout the land. It is char- 
acterist‘c of the country—the little 


straw which proves the current—the 
deep, warm, brotherly love which 
makes this world a good place in 


which to live. 


e— 


The average annual depreciation of 
farm machinery is usually estimated 





at 10%. Still there 
Life of are hundreds of 


machines that are 
not efficient after 
six to seven years of active service. 
Although machine sheds will extend 
the time usually 20 to 30%, still it is 
deplorable that so much machinery 
is still found in the open air. With 
the best of care and attention ma- 
chines wear out far too soon. An ex- 
penditure of a few hundred dollars 
will effect a valuable financial saving. 
So often before a machine is discard- 
ed it taxes the patience of most 
operators. This is just the time when 
the machine should do good work, 
because time is valuable in saving 
the crop. Recently, while visiting a 
young farmer, he said:. By next week 
every piece of my machinery will be 
under cover. Some of it was stored 
in sheds, some in the haymow, while 
a drill was taken apart and the séc- 
tions stored in separate places.” Dur- 


Farm Machinery 


ing this overhauling necessary 
work 
can be done this winter. This is a 
saving of time as well as’ money. 


many 
repairs will be found and the 





United States continues to lag behind 
on co-operation. A few days ago Lord 
Lucas, parliamentary sec- 


Uncle Sam retary of the board of 
Slow agriculture in England, 
gave 25,000, with a 

promise of $22,500 more toward 


establishment of a co-operative bacon 
factory for.Herefordshire and Bed- 
fordshire at Hitchin, Farmers 
have raised $25,000, and the fac- 
tory will start with a capital of 
$100,000. Thus England capitalizes 
co-operation, while Uncle Sam indicts 
farmers who look to associated effort. 





Where Delaware Grape Originated 


LUCY EDWARDS HIATT, MISSOURI 


In a recent issue of this paper it 
is stated that the origin of the Del- 
aware grape is unknown. I know all 
about this varjety, as it originated 
with my mother, Sarah Edwards. It 
was about the year 1853 or 1854, my 
parents living at that time on a farm 
near Delaware, O. The Heath fam- 
ily from New Jersey settled in our 
neighborhood, bringing some grape 
roots with them. The fruit was so 
fine that it sold for 25 cents a pound 
on the home market. Uncle Benny, 
as Mr Heath was familiarly called, 
had an eye on cornering the mar- 
ket, and would sell neither cuttings 
nor roots of the coveted fruit at any 
price, “ 

Mr Heath had a grown daughter 
about the age of my oldest sister. 
The two girls were very close friends 
and one day, while my sister was vis- 
iting at the Heath home, the girl 
gave her a cutting from the vine. 
Mother, who was a great horticul- 
turist, planted it with much care. In 
three seasons she had a fine arbor 
of grapes, from which she sold many 
cuttings at $5 each. Lawyer Sweitzer 
of Delaware came out to the farm 
one day.and purchased a cutting, and 
then and there named it the Dela- 
Ware grape, in honor of the town. 
His vine also grew luxuriantly. He 
advertised it extensively and sold 
many cuttings, thereby starting it on 
the great popularity which its merit 
has sustained. 

Editor’s Note: Another subscriber 
writes a letter similar to the one 
given above, in which it is stated that 
in 1875 she saw in a greenhouse in 
Delaware, O, the Delaware grape, and 
was told that it had originated in 
that town. The information given re- 
garding the origin of the Delaware 
grape was taken from Downing’s 
work on fruit and fruit trees of 
America, Regarding this point Down- 
ing has the following to say: “The 
precise origin of this grape is not 
known, It was found many years 
since in the garden of Paul Provost - 
of Frenchtown, Hunterdon’ county, 
N 3 

Hedrick, in his recent exhaustive 
work on the grape, states: “The 
Delaware grape was first brought to 
notice by Abram Thompson, editor of 
the Delaware Gazette of Delaware, O. 
In the summer of 1849 he saw fruit 
of- this variety which had been 
brought into town from one of the 
neighboring farms. Investigation dis- 
closed that the variety was being 
raised on the farms of a Mr War- 
ford and of a Mr Heath, near the 
banks of the Scioto river, a few 
miles from the town of Delaware, 
and that Warford had brought the 
variety from New Jersey more than 
20 years before. It was found ‘that 
the Delaware vines secured by War- 
ford could be traced back to the gar- 
den of Paul H. Provost, a Swiss of 
Frenchtown, Hunterdon county, N J. 
Provost at this time was dead, and, 
therefore, information was very diffi- 
cult to secure where he obtained his 


vines. All of the stories as to how 
the vine came in the Provost gar- 
dens lacked supporting evidence. 


Some were of the opinion that it 
had grown in the garden as a seed- 
ling.” © 





It is much cheaper to warm water 
for cows witha tank heater than it 
is to make the cow do this work. 
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WORKS WITHOUT FAITH 


Faith Came After the Works Had 
Laid the Foundation 


A Bay State belle talks thus about 
coffee: 

“While a coffee drinker I was a suf- 
ferer from.indigestion and intensely 
painful nervous headaches, from 
childhood. 

“Seven years ago my health gave 
out entirely. I grew so weak that the 
exertion of walking, if only a few 
feet, made it necessary for me to lie 
down. My friends thought I was 
marked for consumption—weak, thin 
and pale. 

“JT realized the danger I was in and 
tried faithfully to get relief from 
medicines, till, at last, after having 
employed all kinds of drugs, the doc- 
tor acknowledged that he did not be- 
lieve it was in his power to cure me. 

“While in this condition a friend 
induced me to quit coffee and try 
Postum; and I did so without the least 
hope that it would do me any good. 
I did not like it at first? but when it 
was properly made I found it was a 
most delicious and refreshing bever- 
age. I am especially.fond of it served 
at dinner ice-cold, with cream. 

“In a month’s time I began to im- 


prove, and in a few weeks my indi- 
gestion ceased to trouble me, and my 
headache stopped entirely. I am so 


perfectly well now that I do not look 
like the same person, and I have 
gained in flesh that I am 15 pounds 
heavier than ever before. 

“This is what Postum has done for 


80 


me. I still use it and shall always 
do so.” Name given by Postum Co., 
Battle Creek, Mich. 
} “There’s a reason,” and it is ex- 
plained in the little book, “The Road 
to Wellville,” in- pkgs. 

Ever read the above letter? A new | 


one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. 


GALVANIZED ROOFING 


Corrugated 96 per square. 
or V crimp Del. your station 


Send postal for new catalogue No. 50. 
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RUSTPROOF: BULL STRONG: PIG TIGHT 
Fences for horses, cattle, sheep, hogs, chickens,etc. 


Special iow bargain prices, We pay the freight, 
Ornamental Lawn Fences and Gates 


talog B B & Wire Co. 
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STRONGEST FENCE MADE] 


Made of Double Strength 
Heavily Galvanized Wire. 
Requires fewer poste 
outiasts all others. Lowest 
rices ever quoted. 26-inch 
jog Fence 16¢. 47-inch 
Farm Fence 23-5/100, 60-inch Poultry Fence 30e. 
per rod. Special Barb Wire $1.40 per 80-rod spool. 
SOLD DIRECT TO THE FARMER 
ON 30 DAYS FREE TRIAL. 

Our big free Catalog contains fence information 
you ought to know. Write for it today. It’s FREE, 


Coiceo Sprinc Fence Co. Box 10 WincHESTER 
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vet It From ee on panes éeye trial. “Bare Save 
MUEEa ainda, the dealers pro Farm, Hog 
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ot Rand Poultry Fence at 


11% CENTS A ROD UP. 
bay tf All wires are heavily galvanized 
80 rod spool of Idea! galvanized 
Barbed Wire $1.40. Write 
to-day for large free Catalog showing 
100 different styles and heights of fencing 


Box 203 4KITSELMAN BROS. MUNCIE, IND. 


OWN | A A SOUTH CAROLINA FARM 
m Thousand Acres 


= = on ak. line ner Ey tg yo Air Line Rail- 
c Bee, 8. Fifteen to Twenty-Five Dollars 

5 Pee sea and endorsed * Toumetenvenst 
chou, cao. 5 a ill Fig = gh suit. 

pecially ad growing 

uit, corn and cotton. High amt - 4 sae 


Near famous winter resorts 
sand Camden. Three railroads throng roperty. 

Eighteen hours to New York. Low ae 

Write for literature. Southern Land sw 

ment Company, pt. 1, Laurens, s. C. 


Great Crop Results Resi 


from the use of Martin's A La | 
Fertilizers force us lef operate a third me a AY 

pe s. Seven } abatto' and 
Stockyards furnish "the bulk of our raw materials. 
Agents and farmers constantly assure us that our 
fertilizers give the best results of any ever tested 
and that they sell more than of an 
Agents and farmers wanting strictly independent 
@timal matter fertilizers. with exclusive selling 


territory should arrange wie . 
D. B. MARTIN CO., Penn : Building, Pittsbarg, Pe. 
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OUR SPECIAL CROP REPORTS 








November Favorable for Wheat 


Weather during November over the 
winter wheat area was satisfactory for 


the wheat crop seeded this fall. True, 
in some sections temperatures were 
low, but where the mercury went 
down very low snow was present, thus 
preventing any serious damage. The 
cold spells, however, were of short 
duration. The ground is full of mois- 
ture in almost every part of the coun- 
try. Many of the days were open and 
sunshiny, so wheat plants grew rap- 
idly, took on a thrifty appearance, 
and are much better able to g0 
through the winter than seemed pos- 
sible a month ago. In other words, 
the condition of the growing crop 
materially improved during Novem- 
ber. Not only this, but winter wheat 


| seeding continued until November 20 


| analysis of the situation. 








in such states as Missouri, Kansas and 
Oklahoma. This is an unusually late 
date, but the comparatively open 
weather resulted in a considerably en- 
larged acreage over that reported in 


American Agriculturist of Novem- 
ber 11. 
But while the weather has been 


generally favorable for wheat in the 
principal winter wheat states, there 
are numerous exceptions. In Indiana 
and parts of Illinois, for example, the 
rains were so frequent and continu- 
ous that it was impossible to seed any- 
thing like the usual acreage. The 
plant even now is small, and the out- 
look is not wholly satisfactory. Fur- 
ther than that, the hessian fly. made 
its appearance in sore of the early 
elds, and this will undoubtedly re- 
sult in loss before the grain is har- 
vested next year. Reports on the 
wheat crop are so varied it is an uns 
satisfactory proposition to attempt an 
Taking all 
things into consideration it is the 
opinion of American Agriculturist that 
the winter wheat crop seeded im 
the fall of 1911 is not in very bad 
condition, 
Wet Weather Hurt Corn 

The. wet weather in November and 
numerous storms which occurred in 
different parts of the country did no 
particular damage to winter wheat; in 
fact, the abundance of moisture tend- 
ed rather toward improvement, but 
this weather proved a very serious 
handicap to the gathering of corn, the 
digging of potatoes and sugar beets, 
the gathering of the apple crop and 
other lines of fall work. 

In Michigan, for example, the bean 
crop was very seriously damaged and 
will be handled at a loss. Some bean 
farmers have to feed their crop to 
hogs, as it was absolutely worthless as 
a market proposition. In that state, 
also, the amount of fall plowing 
amounts to almost nothing. Rains 
kept the farmers out of the fields, and 
also delayed farm work seriously so 
that when it was possible to plow all 
the farm help had to be utilized in 
gathering in the crops. Winds were bad 
in Michigan, blowing down’ corn and 
resulting in a large percentage of soft 
and» immature stuff. The -hessian fly 
appeared in the Michigan wheat fields 
and it is feared considerable damage 
will result. 

In Missouri the wheat plant is small 
and tender. Even up to November 
20 all of the fields were not up because 
of extremely late seeding. Bad wind- 
storms blew down corn worse than 
ever before is reported. Many apples 
were frozen and there is some hog 
cholera. On the other hand, pastures 
are unusually productive and carry- 
ing stock much later than is usual. 
arm animals, with the exception of 
hogs infected by cholera, are in good 


condition. In Indiana autumn sown 
wheat is in fair condition, but corn 
husking is delayed and there. are 
many rotten ears. 

Reports from every part of Ohio 
show that wheat fields are spotted. 
Some localities report -more wheat 


sown than for five years, and that this 
crop is in good condition for the win- 
ter. A great’ many others, however, 
state that winter wheat is in bad con- 
dition and that the prospect for a 
good crop next year is not gratifying. 

In Kansas the fall was much more 
satisfactory than in many other states; 
while there was plenty, of rain the 
ground readily absorbed it, making it 
possible to develop the wheat plant 
in fine shape. Kansas has a warm 
climate, consequently, the winter wheat 


is uniformly thrifty. Though much of 
the seeding was late, some fields going 
in even after November 20, farmers 
are enthusiastic over the outlook and 
a good crop of wheat is confidently 
expected. Furthermore, corn husking 
is well along, and kafir corn is extra 
fine. In a few localities it is still dry, 
but these are limited. 

Hog cholera seems to be still in evi- 
dence over a widely distributed area. 
Some localities report a decrease in 
the virulence of this disease, but the 
loss caused to the live stock interests 
through this scourge can hardly be 
estimated. It is not only the direct 
money loss caused by animals dying, 
but the breeding business is practi- 
cally at a standstill as farmers fear 
to purchase hogs from the outside. 
There is too much danger of infec- 
tion. Horses are doing well, cattle 
coming on nicely, and sheep in feed 
lots fattening nicely. 


<p 


Distribution of Horses and Mules 








In the aggregate, during the decade 
from 1900 to 1910 the value of horses, 
mules, asses and burros in the Unit- 
ed States increased a billion and a 
half dollars. This* takes into account 
the animals above named on farms, 
and does not give those in the cities 
and towns, according to the recent 
federal census. The increase in num- 
ber occurred chiefly in the mature 
horse class, which showed a gain of 
about 12%. ° 

The gain in value of horses on the 
farm the past decade was 131%. The 
low figure of $53.08 represented the 
average value of a horse on the farm 
in 1900, while $112.53 was the average 
value of the farm horse in 1910. The 
value of yearling colts increased 110%, 
while the number of yearlings report- 
ed shows an increase of 19% over that 
of 1900. 

The aggregate value of all mules for 
1910 was 166% higher than the dec- 
ade previous, the great part of this 
increase being accounted for by the 
higher value of mature mules. Half 
of the number of horses, mules, asses 
and burros in the United States on 
farms are found in the east and west 
north central states. Iowa stands at 
the head of all other states in the 
value of draft animals on her farms. 


Number and Value by States 
[Numbers in round thousands.] 


-—Horses— -——Mules— 
Av Av 
Number val Number’ val 
a .. «dit «ante 108 $136 $208 
oe 46 115 1 156 
Se 80 108 1 127 
ne” 4-2 sidus 64 135 p 165 
oS eee > 9 149 : 177 
ee ep 46 124 a 176 
0 Seer £90 138 1 164 
N J 88 136 { 155 
ere 549 128 44 14i 
oO 910 114 22 127 
Ind 813 114 82 127 
ae 1,450 120 147 135 
Mich 610 121 141 
. ae 614 116 115 
a See 752 125 133 
see 1,489 128 5 147 
66 00-6 wal 1,070 113 34s 141 
a ae 900s ow 649 139 7 155 
ae weesbee 668 120 i2 16 
ee 1,006 110 83 138 
Dn 69 evens 1,144 106 208 139 
Del 33 110 5 131 
Md 155 115 32 138 
a a> ats. a 97 a 110 
 . Sera 330 11 59 130 
W Va 179 108 11 118 
SAME? wee « 6 0% 166 113 174 137 
a 79 129 155 153 
Ga. 119 -121 294 149 
Fla 45 110 23 152 
Ky 442 106 224 124 
a 349 119 275 135 
ih ates ses « 135 104 247 129 
i 215 98 254 127 
re 254 95 221 12 
La 181 68 131 12 
Okla 704 92 241 11 
Tex 1,157 77 672 11 
Mont 315 97 ‘ 1: 
aa 197 111 1 13 
Wyo 156 88 2 135 
ee 293 100 i4 138 
N M 172 50 14 105 
Ariz 85 53 3 111 
Utah 115 97 2 80 
EE 0 ce-0es 67 61 2 95 
. ecese 279 115 12 163 
re 271 101 9 133 
a e 462 109 68 138 


a, less than 1,000 





Apple Forestry is practiced too ex- 
tensively. It consists in developing 
top at the expense of fruit. Too lib- 
eral fertilizing with barnyard manure 
and other nitrogenous fertilizers and 
too severe cutting of branches tend to 
formation of wood and reduction of 
fruit. Now is the time to readjust 
plans. 





I have taken American Agriculturist 
for several years and look for it each 
week’ with pleasure.—[{T. H. Burwell, 
Clarke County, Va. 
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Hamilton Reservoir 
Orchard Heater 
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The Regulated Fire is the one great 
feature in successful heating and this 
ffeat Control can be found in no other 
heater. 


Large Reservoir Capacity 


holding 3 and 6 gallons provides for an 
all-night or an all-season burn without 
refilling. 

Let us tell you more about this won- 
derful heater and what it has accom- 
plished for thousands of fruit growers 
throughout America. 

New literature for the asking. 


Hamilton Orchard Heater Company 
Grand Junction, Colo. 














1¥’2 Horse Power 
For lv Hours 
For 1% Cents 


We know this Came Perfection Special to be ab» 

tely the greatest engine value on the market. 

ullt by automobile men with automobile mach> 

nhery--runs economically on 1e 
Ss owed bande the Hy: f 
nstruction of any farm power plant—- 

your Pinon arold boy can take care of it. Made 

of the finest material, every moving part works 

. Our free book 


tells how we make a better engine at a lower 
mpetitors. Write free book 
ree offer. 


CAILLBE PERFECTION MOTOR co. 
Second 


$48 “aye 


Rea io 





SPLENDID CROPS 


in Saskatchewan (Western Canada) 


of wheat was the thresher's re- 
turn from a Licydminster a 


during one season. any 
in that as well as other atetricts 
yielded from 2% to 36 bushels of 
wheat to the acre. org 


in proportion, 


Large Profits 
ee thus derived from the 
FREE HOMESTEAD 
LANDS of Wesvern Canada, 
This excellent show'ng — J —-- 
te advance. Land valuce should double 
in two a peaey a 


Grai 
cattle pV -y- 
profitable. 
acres are to be had in the ve 


«. 
and ed Oa are 
Homeste of 160 





i 
a 
m 
$3.00 per acre within certain areas. 
hools and churches in every set- 
tlement, climate unexcelled, 
i 





he richest; wood, water and build- 
ng material plentiful, 

For settiers’ low railway rates and illus. 
trated pampbiet, “Last Best Weet,” and 
other information, write to Bupt. Im- 
migration, Ottawa,Can., or Can.Gov. Act. 


J. $. CRAWFORD 
30 Syracuse Savings Bank Bidg., Syracuse, N.Y 




















TWO GOOD BOOKS 


Greenhouse Construction 
BY L. BR. TAFT. 

o . complete treatise on greenhouse structures an@ 
ents of the various forms and styles of 

- houses, for professional florists as well as 
amateurs. All the best and most improved strac- 
tures are clearly described. The modern and moss 
successful methods of heating and ventilating are 
fully treated upon. Special chapters are devoted 
to houses used for the growing of one kind of 
—_ exclusively. The construction of hotbeds an@ 


frames receives appropriate attention. Over 100 
excellent illustrations. 210 pages. 5x7 inches. oo 


Greenhouse Management 

BY L. BR. TAFT. 

This book forms an almost indi 

fon volume to “Greenhouse Construction.” Se 

minute and practical are the various systems an@ 

ef growing and forcing roses, violets, car- 

mations and all the most important florists’ planta, 

as well as fruits and vegetables, described, that by 

@ careful study of this work and the cotowing S 
its me failure is almost impossible. 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 

Ashland Bldg., 315 4th Ave. New York. 


QUIMBY’S NEW BEE-KEEPING 


By L. GO. ROOT. The mysteries of bee-keeping ex- 

Combining the result of 50 years’ expe 
tience with the latest discoveries and inventions and 
presenting the most approved methods, forming @ 
complete work. Illustrated. 271 pages. 5x7 inches. 
Uloth S06 


ORANGE Jupp COMPANY, 
4chiand Bidg., 315 4th Ave. New York 


hi. 
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PENNSYLVANIA EDITION 


The general spirit of progressiveness 
is very much alive in Pennsylvania. This 
applies to public questions, education, 
agriculture. American Agriculturist be- 
lieves in the progressiveness of the Key- 
stone farmers. Now, and for 69 years, 
it has been working hand in hand wit" 
them. Let us help in every way we can. 
This edition belongs exclusively to 
Pennsylvania farmers. Can you tell us 
where we can do better for you? That's 
what I am asking of you now. I want 
you, and every member of the Keystone 
family, to write me about this journal. 
What questions shall we discuss, what 
issues shall we investigate? I want a 
good heart-to-heart letter from you 
about your work, what you. are doing, 
something about your best crop, how you 
raised it, the results; also about farm- 
ing conditions in your community. 


CarheliMunkott— 


Editor American Agriculturist. 


PENNSYLVANIA 








Pennsylvania Farm Notes 
OLIVER D. SHOCK 


It is estimated that Lehigh county 
potato’ growers will realize over 
$1,000,000 from their sales. They re- 
ceive 85 cents to $1 a bushel, com- 
pared with 40 and 50 cents last fall. 
it is claimed that William H, Hoff- 
man is the potato king of the potato 
growing belt, his crop reaching 6000 
bushels of marketable potatoes. Other 
leading growers are Dr N. D. Fritch 
of Macungie, George H. Hardner of 
Alientown and Henry W. Fusselman 
of Trexlertown. These growers plant 
white varieties, the Sir Walter Ra- 
leigh probably leading. While the 
yield is much smaller than last year, 
the net profits on the crop will be 
considerably larger. 

Reports received from _ various 
parts of Pennsylvania indicate that 
the recent cold snap was responsible 
for the freezing of thousands of bush- 
els of apples that had been picked 
but permitted to remain on_ the 
ground in piles in many of the large 
orchards. This loss in some in- 
stances was large. The long-contin- 
ued mild weather had led growers to 
‘hope for more balmy days. 


Farm Activities in Somerset 
DANIEL OTT, SOMERSET COUNTY, PA 








was spared from 
frost until a few weeks ago. Con- 
tinued warm and wet fall weather 
made fall grain look very green. It 
has a good covering for winter. Pas- 
tures have been in good shape all 
fall. This would indicate a good hay 
crop next year. 

Our Somerset farmers are not pas- 
turing their meadows and newly- 
seeded fields as was the practice 10 
or 15 years ago. If stock fs allowed 
to run on a meadow or field during 
a wet season, the tramping and pack- 
ing of the soil is quite injurious. It 
has been observed where two fields 
or meadows are side by side, and are 
equal in drainage and fertility, and 
one field or meadow was pastured 
close and trampled by cattle, that the 
were from 25 to 


Somerset county 


crops following 
35% better where no pasturing was 
allowed, 

It is very common, when a few 


farmers meet, to discuss the cause as 
to why one has much betters crops 
than the other, where the fields join, 
even when plowing and harrowing 
were done at about the same time. Al! 
nations that have done away with 
pasturing their herds and_ instead 
keep them housed summer and win- 
ter and save all of the manure, have 
met with much better results. The 
sooner farmers of this country adapt 
themselves to such conditions, the bet- 
ter our crops will be. With our land 
used as-it might he used, it produces 
a vast amount of all kinds of grain, 
fruit, ete. The soil would grow richer 
under such treatment. 

Wheat is $1.10 a bushel, cera 7 
cents, potatoes 90 cents and $1, apples 
60 and 80 cents, country butter 35 and 
88 cents a pound, and fresh eggs 35 
and 38 cents a dozen. 


Pennsylvania Oyster Values-—Fed- 
eral census returns for ‘OS embodied 
in a book recently issued by the cen- 
sus dept show that oysters constituted 
a large item in the total .of the Pa 
fishery products. In ’08, the total 
value was $513,000, of which market 
oysters on private areas contributed 
$134,000 and seed oysters from public 
areas $42,000. The fisheries of the 
state include three districts: viz: Del- 
aware river and bay, Lake Erie and 
the Susquehanna river. Delaware 
river contributed the entire oyster 
crop, which amounted to 34% of the 
total value of all products. Blue pike, 
which ranked first among fish, was 
taken wholly on Lake Erte and con- 


AMONG THE FARMERS 


tributed 41% to the total value of fish 
products from this district. : 
Monroe Co—Farmers are. through 
husking corn; about half of the stalks 
are out yet. Threshing is about half 
finished. Steward Storm sold his farm 
near Strudsburg to his son, Arthur 
Storm; consideration private. Ar- 
rangements are being made for hold- 
ing farmers’ institutes this winter. 
Hay is bringing as high as $28 a ton. 
Corn is 90c p bu, rye 95c, wheat 90c, 
oats (0c, buckwheat T5c, potatoes $1, 
turkeys 24c p lb, chickens 12c, eggs 
2c p doz, butter 34c p Ib. 
Northumberland Farm Conditions— 
Many farmers still have corn to husk. 
Wet weather has so interfered with 
the soil conditions that much wheat 
land has not been seeded at all, Corn 
is a good crop, and sells at 60ce. Hay 


was a very short yield and sells at 
$22 p ton. Oats were a disappoint- 
ment;"a short crop, worth 45c p ‘bu. 
Wheat only a medium crop, selling for 
$1. Some farmers are selling out this 
fall. Good prices are received except 


for horses. Scarcity of feed causes 


some to sell. Cows are $40 to $75. 
Hogs are a fair price. Dressed pork 
8c. Poultry is somewhat slack. Chick- 
ens are 10 to 12c, turkeys 16 to 18c. 
Much poultry is offered. We have 
had several hard freezes.—[J. A. 
Eschbach. 


Bucks Co 
seeding will 


A great deal of winter 
remain undone because 
of wet weather. In this section only 
about one-half of the usual acreage 
will be sowed. Some farmers report 
no seeding at all. Wheat is 92 to 95c 
p bu, butter 38 to 45c p Ib, eggs 40 to 
44c p doz, turkeys 15 to 17c p Ib, po- 
tatoes $1, timothy hay $25 p ton. 
Jefferson Co—Owing to wet weather, 
there is some corn and potatoes out 
yet. Winter has set in and not much 
fall plowing done. Early sowed wheat 


looks good. Hay is selling at $20 p 
ton, straw $10, wheat 90c p bu, rye 
Tie, oats 50c, corn 40c, buckwheat 
5&8c, potatoes (0c p bu. Beef and pork 
have dropped some in price. Tur- 


keys are 14c p lb. Eggs are scarce at 


30c p doz. 

Union Co—Sod is being plowed for 
corn and lime or manure being hauled 
for same. Corn is about husked and 
fodder stored. Most of it will be 
shredded to make more feed and bed- 


ding, both of which are scarce. Very 
few .steers are being fed, but dry and 
fresh cows will consume all dry feed 


on farms. Poultry is plentiful. Chick- 
ens are only 10c¢c p Ib, turkeys 15c, 
pork 7%c and not as plentiful as 
usual. 

Sullivan Co—Butchering is in order 
now. Pork sells at 8c p Ib un- 
trimmed. Corn is 70 to S80c p_ bu, 


buckwheat between 60 and 70c, wheat 
$1, potatoes 75c, butter 27c p ib for 
roll, and eggs 28 to 30c p doz. The 
weather is extremely cold for the 
time of year. Not much winter grain 
was sowed and what was sowed was 
put in very late on account of fly. 
Blair Co—Sunday, Novy 12, gave the 
first taste ef winter, since which time 
the weather has been mostly . cold. 
Many people were caught with apples 
and potatoes not yet stored. Apples 
in orchards without covering and po- 
tatees on barn floors, even though 
covered, were somewhat frosted and 
a few farmers were caught with po- 


tatoes not taken from the ground. 
Corn is- about all cribbed, though 
occasionally a farmer is not quite 
done. Corn in this section was a good 
crep and of good quality. Very little 
clover seed grew. Rainy weather made 
it difficult caring for seed that 
was cut. The fall was unusually wet 


and seeding was delayed, some wheat 
being seeded as late as Nov. Some 


fields were nat seeded. Wheat put 
in first of Oct is looking well and 
prospects for a wheat crop at this 
time are good. Apples were a very 
heavy crop. Thousands of bushels 
were shipped from Morrisons Cove, 
for which farmers realized not over 
3c p bu. There is a little activity 
in real estate. Some farmers are 


leaving the country and buying in 
town and town residents are buying 
farms, in some caseS exceedingly good 
prices being paid. D. R. Earlenbaugh 
sold his town property of 19 acres 
for ever $00 p acre and is investing in 
a large farm in the country. Butter 
is 30c p 1b, eggs 52c p doz, chickens 
10 to 12¢ p Ib, 

Montgomery Co—Rain and cold 
weather have made outside work al- 
most impossible. Corn is nearly all 
husked, but no fodder has been 
hauled off the fields. Grain is back- 
ward; about 66% of the usual acre- 
age Was sown. Stock looks well. 
Fresh cows are scarce and sell from 
$50 to $80. Fat hogs are scarce and 
sell for $9 p 100. Eggs are 45c p doz, 
butter 40c p 1b, potatoes $1 p bu, ap- 
ples $1.25. 

Lancaster Co—Corn is all husked 
and fodder hauled and on stack. This 
about closes all out-of-door work on 
the farm with exception of necessary 
hauling. Stock is in stables. Feed 
for winter is plentiful, Farmers are 
butchering for necessary home use 
and a few are killing for nearby mar- 
kets. The price of hogs dropped 


from 9c to 8c d w. Heavy hogs are 
scarce, while medium weights are 
more plentiful. Pigs for next year 
are selling at $2 to $3 ea, according 
to age and quality. 

Chester Co—Subscribers will be in- 
terested to learn that W. A. Ruddell 
of Philadelphia is about to begin the 
annual canvass of this county in the 
interests of the Old Reliable. He will 
eall upon old friends and make many 
new ones in introducing American 
Agriculturist, and all courtesies ex- 
tended to Mr Ruddell will be appre- 
ciated by the publishers, 


Plans for Tobacco Exposition 


Lancaster county, Pa, will hold a 
tobacco exhibition the second Monday 
in February, 1912. The show will not 
only be open to members of the Lan- 
caster county tobacco association, but 
to every grower in that county. An 
entrance fee of $1 will entitle the ex- 
hibitor to a membership in the asso- 
ciation. Four classes will be exhibited, 
wrapper, binder and fillers, and a 
class for the best weight per acre. 
Three hands of 12 leaves each may be 
shown in each class. The tobacco 
must be unsweated and in natural 
state. 








Ohio Sales Are Slow 

There have been no sales of tobac- 
eco, 1911 crop, in this vicinity that I 
have heard of, and no offers. Grow- 
ers do not seem to be concerned at 
all about the sale of it and are busy 
husking corn and attending to other 
farm work when the weather per- 
mits, Farmers here are becoming 
more interested in hogs and other live 
stock than tobacco.—[E. EE. K., 
Waynesville, O. 

There is no change in the tobacco 
from last report. There is not much 
taken down, so can’t tell much as to 
grade and quality. The cold snap of 
last month has made some fat stem of 
the very latest cut. I hear some of 
the buyers say they will not come out 
until it is all stripped or partially so, 
which is the proper time to see what 
the crop is.—[N. W. C., Arcanum, O. 

I have not heard any price that is 
reliable. Tobacco seems to have cured 
nicely and in good _ shape. None 
stripped yet to amount to anything. 
I have not heard of any price talked 
of lately. It seems to be at a stand- 
still at present. The growers will be- 
gin to strip as soon as it comes in 
case.—[P.. P. L., Farmersville, O. 
New York Waiting for Higher Prices 

Recent damp spell gave the tobacco 
srower an opportunity to get a good 
share of the tobacco down. We were 
much pleased with the goods. The 
even color that we have not had be- 
fore and the fine thin leaf, with a good 
only finish, make some plesed to 
think they have not sold for 10c. Some 
have sold at llc, and others hold for 
12% to lic. About 75% sold.—[L. D. 
B., Fulton West Side, , a 

A small quantity of tobacco was 
taken from the poles during the past 
week. A few sales are being made 
at from 6 to 9c in bdle. Probably 75% 
of 1911 crop has changed hands. To- 
bacco is of good weig?a and sound.— 
[G. W. H., Baldwinsville, N Y. 

No tobacco taken from the pole. 
Curing done in good shape. About 
50% sold at about 10% to 10%c p Ib 
in the bdle. A few crops held for 
higher prices—[{A. E. S., Rath- 
bone, N Y. 

Not much tobacco has been taken 
from sheds. Weather has been cold 
and dry. Price continues at 8@10c p 
Ib in the bd@le—[{H. M., Martville, 
‘ie > 

We are unable to say anything cor- 
rectly about the tobacco crop of 1911, 
as stripping has not yet commenced 


~ to any extent and wil! not until after 


the holidays. No buyers have put in 
an appearance and seem to be cau- 
tious in buying before the crop is 
well stripped and ready for better 
inspection. Some sales have been re- 
ported to us from near Lancaster and 
Tandisville, with figures of 11 and 
8c and 10 and 2c, but cannot be 
vouched for. The 1910 crop has ap- 
parentiv been all sold by the packers 
around here to the manufacturers at 
18 and 20c p Ib. A lively market, 
with good prices for the present crop, 
is anticipated in the near future, 
[C. H., Columbia, Pa. 


Wisconsin Wants Casing Weather 


Good tobacco is selling at 10@11c 
and 3e for fillers. The tornado which 
swept this cotinty cornerwise swept 
a path about half a mile wide. There 
is not a tobacco shed standing in its 
path, and, in fact, practically nothing 
else.—[T. M. B. G., Janesville, Wis. 

About 95% of the tobacco was sold 
in the field at prices ranging from 
11 @15c, fillers 2@4c. Have not heard 
of any being sold lately. About 10% 
has been taken from the poles. A 
very little stripping has been done. 
It has cured nicely as far as T can 
e@arn.—[F. W. A., Viroqua, Wis. 

Buvers of low grades of tobacco are 
still after the unsold fraction of the 
crop and late sales in the vicinitv of 
Edgerton have been at 9 and &2-. 9 
and 4¢ and 7%ec and 8c straight.— 
[J. H. N., Mauston, Wis. 


: Hinds ican Agricultu rist 
The Eastern Live Stock Markets 


At New York, Monday, December 
4—Last week after Monday the mar- 
ket was lightly supplied with steers 
and prices advanced 10@15c, closing 
firm; fat bulls and fat cows improved 
10 to 25c; other grades of bulls and 
cows ruled steady to a shade higher. 
Calves continued dull and veals de- 
clined on Wednesday 25@50c, closing 
steady at the reduction; western 
calves and barnyard and fed calves 
from nearby points were 25c lower 
Week’s selling range was: Steers 
$4.10@7 p 100 Ibs, but no prime of- 
fered; stockers 3.50, oxen 3@6.50. 
bulis 2.50@5.50, cows 1.50@5.25, veals 
5.50@10, culls 4@5, barnyard calves 
2250.45, fed do 3.25@4, western 


Today there were 45 cars of cattle 
~hd 1112 calves on sale. Steers were 
in light supply, active and 10@15c 
higher; bulls steady to strong, cows 
10 to 2%c higher, the advance being 
mostly on the medium and common 
grades. Veals were active and firm 
to 25c higher, with some sales possi- 
bly 50c higher; barnyard calves were 
advanced 50@75c. Steers averaging 
1084 to 1302 ibs sold at $6.10@7.50 p 
100 Ibs, including 13 cars Va, above 
range of weights, at 6.50@7.50, 2 cars 
Ohio 1140 to 1217 Ibs, at 6.10@6.90. 
Bulls sold ar 3@4.60 for common to 
fair; common to choice cows at 1.75 
@5, veals at 6@10.25, culls at 4.50@ 
5.50, Darnyard calves at 3@4, Ky do 
at 6, Ky veals at 7.25. 

Sheep after Monday showed a little 
more firmness for best grades, which 
closed 10@15c higher than the open- 
ing: the under grades continued slow 
with a trifle better feeling. There 
Was a firmer market for lambs after 
Monday, and before the week closed 
prices advanced 75c@$1. The selling 
range for the week was: Sheep 1.50@ 
3.50, lantbs 4.25@6.25, cull sheep 1@ 
1.50, cull lambs 3@4.50, yearlings 3@ 
4. Today there were 48 cars of-stock 
on sale. There was an active demand, 
with ‘sheep selling 25@50c higher, 
tambs 35@50c higher and the pens 
were cleared. Common to choice 
sheep sold at 2@4.12 p 106 ibs, cuils 
1.50, medium to choice lambs 5.75@ 
6.75, one bunch 6.85, culls 4@5, year- 
lings 4@4.50. Top price of Ohio and 
W Va lambs 6.75, N Y 6.85, Pa 6.60, 
Vt 6.62, 

Hogs were weak on Tuesday last, 
but a firmer tone to the market was 
apparent later and closing prices for 
the week were: $6.40@6.75 p 100 Ibs 
for light to heavy hogs, 6.15@6.35 for 
pigs. Today there were 800 head on 
sale. Thers was an easier feeling, 
with light to heavy hogs selling at 
6.40 @ 6: p 100 Ibs. 

Business was good last week for 
r d work horses weighing around 
1100 to 1300 Ibs, also for good heavy 





drafters. Second-hand work horses 
steady, harness horses in oversupply 
and dull. Good to choice heavy 


drafters. are quoted at $275@350 p 
hd, chunks weighing around 1100 to 
1300 Ibs at 175@250. 


At Pittsburg, the beef cattle market 
was steady Monday, with receipts of 
125 cars. Good to choice beeves sold 
at $7.40@7.75 p 100 lbs, good 1300 
to 1400-lb steers 6.75@7.35, medium 
to good 1200 to 1300-lb steers 6.15@ 
6.60, Tidy 1050 to 1150-lb steers 6.15@ 
6.65, fair to medium 900 to 1000-Ib 
steers 4.50@4.85, common to fair T0O 
to 900-Ilb steers 3@3.75, rough, ha!f- 
fat 1000 to 1300-lb steers 4@5, com- 
mon to good fat oxen 3@5.50, bulls 
2.75@5, heifers weighing 700 to 1100 
lbs 3@56.50, bologna cows 1.50@2. 
Choice, handy calves were higher, 
selling as high as 9, with heavy and 
thin calves 3@5.80. About 70 double 
decks of hogs arrived Monday. 
Heavyweights sold at 6.50@6.60 p 100 
lbs, heavy mixed 6.45@6.50, mediums 


6.40@6.45, heavy Yorkers 6.30@6.40, 
light Yorkers 5.90@6.10, pigs 5.50@ 
5.75. Sheep sold at an advance of 


about \c p Ib over a week ago Mon- 
day. Total arrivals of sheep and 
lambs were 25 dowble decks. Sheep 
sold at 2.50@4 p 100 Ibs, iambs 4@ 
6.75. Lambs were fully l%c p lb 
higher than the week previous. 





New York Cheese Market 
At Cuba, N ¥, Nov 29, there were 
510 bxs of cheese sold today at a 
ruling price of 15c p Ib. 


PENNSYLVANTA—At Pittsburg,po- 
tatoes $1.10 p bu, onions 90c@1, cab- 
bage 1.50@1.60 p bbi, turnips L75@ 
2, carrots 1.50@1.75, navy beans 2.85 

bu, limas 6% @o%c p Ib, new corn 
Se Pp. bu, old 82c, oats 53c, timothy 
hay 28 p ton, clover 22, mixed 22.50, 
rye straw 14, oat and wheat 12.50. 
middlings 31.50, bran 26, fcy apples 
2@3.50 p bbl fresh eggs 37c p doz, 

At Philadelphia, fresh eggs 2% p 
doz, live fowls 13c p Ib, old roosters 
$%c, springs 11@12c, ducks 13@14c, 
turkeys 15@lic, dry marrow beans 
285 p bu, red kidney 3.35. apples 2.50 
@3.50 p bbi.- potatoes 1.05 p bu. on- 
ions 2.25 p 100 Ibs. domestic cabbage 
15 p ton, Danish 2? @24, timothy hay 
25, clover mired 23, rve straw 21, 
wheat straw 13, wheat %e p bu, old 
corn S4c, new mts, 96% Mite. 






















Ri bone 

Bony Growth or Sprain, can do himeet justice. 
Often these —— pate horse out of —_. 
Thousands of farmers and horcemen have 

keeping their horses sound by using Kendall's 
Spevin Cure—the old reliable, safe remedy. We 
have many letters like these to prove it. 
Otis A. Hopkins, East Greenwich, R. I., writes: 
“I have used Kendali’s Spavin Cure for more than 
—— find it the best on the market.” 

is Dersnger, Glidden, Wis., writes: “I have 
Kendall’ eSpavin Cure yA the best of 
eu: a very case of Spavin on one 
of my horses and cannot say too much in praise of it. 


Spavin Cure 
fc nstend” of “cating their heads of irects 
Hetie. \y, leaves no scars vor blemishes and costs 


5», boa’t Fak ex riments with unknown, up 
brands when Kendall's costs no more ( 






























4 

Be ready for any emergency. Keep a bottle of 
Kendall's in the barn. Then if anything should 
lame your horse you can apply it quickly and save 
big money as others have done and are doing. Tear 
this advertisement out to remind you to get Ken- 
dall’s Spavin Cure next time you go to town. 


Pacem wer bottl e—6 bottles 65. Ask draggist 
or 7 ae “Treatise on the Horse” or write 










aoe oe Kendall Gompany 
U.S. A. 











MONEY 
THIS WINTER 


YVouis Teaser will sallth bic baad, —get every cunen 
ost tomm h ond heap to boner eundiion tip 


Winter, if tomach, and bowels in 
good order wi ae 


wr 


WITH NEW JE 
Growing Figs in New Jersey 


JOHN E. QUINN 


It has been successfully demon- 
strated that figs can be grown in New 
Jersey, more particularly in Mon- 
mouth county. William M. Walling, 
Frederick MegiH and William B. 
Goodenough at Farmingdale recently 
picked a large quantity of ripe figs 
from trees growing only a few years. 


The fruit was of excellent quality. 
The original tree from which these 
figs were grown was brought from 
Jerusalem by an Italian some years 
ago. 

As the trees are not hardy in this 
latitude they are placed in cellars 


curing cold weather and set outdoors 


in the early spring, when they imme- 
diately revive and some produce two 
crops in a season. Not yet has fig 
growing become a commercial prop- | 
osition in this county. The experi- | 
mental stage has been passed, and fig 
growing in this section in the near 
future is not wholly improbable, at 
least for the persons who already 


have tried it. Their crops justify an 
extension of their experiments. 

John P. Nelson of Allentown, 
noted as a grower of alfalfa, has 
made alfalfa bread, which hes been 
pronounced excellent for food. It is 
cheaper than 


product. Mr Nelson uses 75% of al- 
falfa flour and 25% of wheat flour. 
Monmouth grange at Freehold 


elected officers for the ensuing year 
as follows: Master, Charles 
son, Sr, overseer, George L. Dubois; 
lecturer, D. H. J@pes;_ secretary, 
Charles Okerson, Jr: treasurer, Wil- 
liam H. Dubois. 

As the scientific culture of apples 
has become a feature of fruit grow- 
ing in this county there will be a spe- 
cial exhibit of apples at the coming 
annual meeting of the New Jersey 
horticultural society to be held 
Freehold December 12 and 13 
lem H. Reid of Tennent, and Elias 
S. Black of Little Silver, are arrang- 
ing for the apple display. 

The fourth annual exhibition of the 
Monmouth county poultry club was 
recently held at Red Bank. This year 
exhibitors were given the privilege of 
competing for 60 silver cups, silver 
mugs, silver spoons, and about $200 
in gold. Dr Edwin Field of Red Bank 
is the president of this thriving or- 
ganization. 


The slogan “Back to the farm” ap- 
peals so strongly to the Rev William 
E. Foote, pastor of the Baptist 


church’ at Freehold, that in July next 
he will give up his charge and hie 
himself to a little farm at Penns 


Neck. He read his resignation to his 
congregation on a recent Sunday 
morning. 


James C. Richdale of the Phalanx, 





atts 


Animal Regulator 


It is a sure preventive of comiatin due » dy 
fodder and lack of exercise. It is a necessity for 
keeping horses and cattle right up to the mark. 
Mix it day in their feed and Be ey 
weak animals 


There is not a month in the year that you will 
= find nm Animal = ed my money 
Bee Nog fang ey eg 
Satisiaction Guaranteed 

or Money Back 
You do not risk a cent when you buy Pratts Ani- 
mal Regulator, the 40 veer old conditioner, tonic 
and your dealer deh Son t you 
are tly refund 
price without a question, Start saving n010. 
25: lb. pails $3.50 ; also in smaller 
packages and 100 pound bags. 


8 yes decker oem emoely yon. werite me Aah 


fox our valuable 
PRATT FOOD CO., Dept. 33 Philadelphia, Pa. 


you teli 


A, = 




















TRAPPERS GET BUSY 






BIG MONEY IN FURS 


or tan million dollars will rill be paid to trappers 
animals dur the coming winter. poo 
goodly 





sum to his Pee 
ments. Wersruisha HSOLU" ELY pF ke Eacow plas 
per’s Guide which telis you the size of trap 
os Of bait touse fur the ——— . 8, how tore- 
ve skins and prepare them for ket. 
also farnish the best traps and at i . 
than oo nse ror id, tree 
any use in the worl ore can pay 
the highest prices for them. lists, 
pe also REE for tn Ser or tbe cakinat sete! you 
or 
today. @ will help we 


F. C. TAYLOR & co.” 
GREATEST FUR HOUSE IN THE WoRLD 
786 Fur Exehange Buliding, St. Lowle, Me. 























| acar Long Branch, has sent the last 


of a shipment of 150 barrels of ap- 
ples to South America. Each apple 
before being packed was wrapped in 
tissv2 paper. His fruit is of a su- 
perior quality, and brought a fancy 
price. 





Reaching the Market 


DAVID G., KITE, MONMOUTH COUNTY, N J 





A few years ago a produce boat was 


run from Matawan creek to the New | 


York and Wallabout markets, but for 
some unknown reason was 
tinued. 
above mentioned localities the rail- 
road as the only means of transpor- 
tation for their produce, unless they 
eared to ship by boat from Keyport, 
much further away. Naturally, as 
time went on, the railroad has grown 
very independent and our goods afte 


not handled with the care that is due | 
The empties during the past | 


them. 
season have been badly abused, and 
T have been told that the railroad will 
not haul any empties at all in future. 

Tt is high time that some effort be 
made to alleviate these conditions. 
Can anyone suggest a way by which 
we can get the channel reopened up 
the creek to Matawan? TI feel cer- 
tain there would be enough shippers 
o make a boat route a success as 

e local grange is very strong. I 
have put the proposition before a few 
of the prominent patrons, but I have 
met with only a doubtful shake of the 


head. Now, would you suggest get- 
ting a local political representative 
interested? I think he should be the 


right person to get at the waterways 
commission. If nothing can be done 
in that respect, could not the trolley 
company be induced to 
freight route over_its line at night, if 
necessary, to our local markets? I 
still believe In the old proverb that 
“Where there’s a will there’s a way.” 

{You would be entirely justifiable to 
take this matter up with your repre- 
sentative or senator in your legisia- 
ture. If others in the community are 
also interested, why not get together, 
appoint a committee and let this com- 
mittee see the boat company or the 
trolley company. It looks as if this 
is a case for united action; and once 
you are go and present the 
case to the—partries who are inter- 
ested.—Editor.} 


tS Sas 


the ordinary baker’s | 


Oker- | 


at’ 
Wil- | 


discon- 
This gave to farmers of the | 


Continental Gluten Feed 


establish a) 


RSE* FARMERS 





















save time and money. 
means get one, 


and how to secure 





New York Chicago Saint Louis San Pranciace 
uffalo Indianapolis Kansas City Oakland +r 
| Philadelphia Cineinnat Denver Los Angeles r) 
Boston Minneapolis alias Beattle ev 
Pitssburg St. Pau! Omaha Sait Lake City ; & 
Atiauts . Milwaukee Ok tabome City Portland a ww yt % ; 3 
Montreal Toronw Winaipeg Vancouver Autwerp Loader 
Berlin Paris Jobanmesburg Sydney Tokyo “aro oe ES Boe < 





Get Him By Telephone 


This illustrates one of the countless ways a telephone will 


If you haven’t a telephone b 
But be sure your telephone is a 


Western -Eveciruc 


TRADE MARK 


Rural Telephones 


—the most reliable of all telephones. 

the same-factory and by the same telephone engineers as the 

world-famed “Bell’’ telephone—the recognized standard tele- 

phone. Thousands are used every day by farmers everywhere. 
Mail coupon to our nearest house for detailed 


information about Western Electric telephones 
them for 


WESTERN ELECTRIC COMPANY = “*tTrrmornnenr 


Manufacturers of the 6,000,000 ‘‘Bell’’ Telephones 


Address the house nearest you 


EQUIPMENT FOR EVERY ELECTRICAL NEED 












all 


They are made in 


your line, 





Name 

















mai) it to us for 
or the dealers. 








A LOUDEN LITTER CARRIER changes barn drudgery into child's play, 
With wonderful worm gear (an exclusive Louden featare) 1 pound 
pel) on chain lifte 40 pounds in box—boy can hoist half a ton. 

Bajsee and lowere an 
Fi the box, raise 
the barn to manore epreeder or 
load eutomaticslly and returne to 


The Louden Way 


Keeps barns clean and sanitary—Keeps cows healthy—they will 
more and richer milk. Saves time, labor and money. Loudec 
Carrier will seve its cost many times in a year. 

Lowdens special electro-galvanizing process gives all Loudeh pro- 
ducts 2 beautiful, lasting Anish. 
@ever rusts—lasts much longer than ordinary hot process galvanizing. 
Our 40 years experience in fitting barne is at your service for the asking. 
Hand your Goamee rough ground plan of your barn, and «sk him te 

ce 
n't accept my | 
none ““just ee good." 0 
and valuable book on msnure values. 
LOUDEN MACHINERY Co., 












dietance up to feet. Stands where put; can’t 
#8 and give ite shove. It carries the load out of 
+7 hoe wherever you want it; dumps 











hited 






Looks clean—easy to keep clean— 











This wil! entail no obligation eitheron your part 
carriers But LOUDEN'S. here ere 
« complete catalog of barn equipment 


628 Broadway, Fairfield, lowa, 






Write us 

















INCREASE 
Your Milk Yield 


Your cows will give more milk and 
richer milk if you feed them 


It’s cheaper than com or oats, con- 
tains 47% Protein and Fat. Replaces 
cottonseed and linseed oil meal. 


Sample and full particulars free 


SWEETHEART POULTRY 
CHICK AND PIG FEED 


will make your chickens lay better 
and keep them fat ard healthy. 


SAMPLE FREE. Write today. 


Continental Cereal Co., 
Peoria, f Illinois 





item Lelalels a 
Absorbent 
Has 


Ni for Cure of 


Equal 








| Doth ways; about our marvelous brush 










‘here 
bad that we will not 


fe no ease so old or 
guarantee 







Fleming’ 

Spavin and Rin ae Paste 
to remeve the lam: make 
pores sound, Mo —y~ votended if it ra 

y to use and one to three 45-mi, 






-- stica th cure. Works just H 
applications: Bone Spavia. Wei So toe as 


Fleming’s Vest-Pocket 
Veterinary Adviser 








tel ul t know about 
«a ~ Rey and eir » A 4. and we 
woud like to have you i order. 





ind of a remedy 
69 {llustrations—e thar- 
nary that costs you 


921 J+ 4 P an oad Ohemista, 


LET US TAN 
YOUR HIDE. # 


Cattle or Horse hide, Calf, Dog, Deer, 
orany kind of skin with hair or fur on. 
We make them soft, light, odorless, 
wind, moth and water proof, and make 
them into coats (for men or women), 
robes, rugs or gioves when so ordered. 

Your fur gvods will cost you less than 
to buy them, and be worth more. It 
will ay pay you to look inte it. 

illustrated catalog gives a lot of 
tubomation Telis how to take off and 
care for hides; how we pay the freight 





our own. 
ough 









dyeing ayy which is a tremendous 
advantage to the customer, especiaily 
on horse hides and calf skins; about 
the goods we sell, taxidermy, ete., but 
we never send out this valuable book 











except upon request. If you want a 
copy send in your Fag ed a 
ur —T 
5721 Ave., 
WANTED. If you live in the East 






ern States or 
have not already written as 
Ht ch price et, OS do i. now. 
est v 
Pall kinds of raw 


CHARLES A. KAUNE 
Mest of reterences, 
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Farmers’ Exchange Advertising 
Six Cents a Word 
Read by 725,000 People Weekly 





THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most valuable 
fo American Agriculturist. rs @ cost of only SIX 

cents a word you n advertise anything you wish 
te buy, sell or exchange. 

THE ADDRESS must be counted, as part of the 
advertisement and each initial or @ number counts 

Cash must accompany each order, and 
advertisement must have address on, as we cannot for- 
ward replies sent to this o le 

COPY must be received Friday to guarantee inser- 
tion in issue of the following week. Advertisements 
ef “FARMS FOR SALE” or “TO RENT’ will be 
accepted at the above rate, but will be inserted in 
eur REAL ESTATE MARKET. 

NO BLACK-FACED TYPE or display of any kind 
will be allowed under this head, thus making a smail 
adv as noticeable as a large one. 

THE RATE for the ‘Farmers’ gn 
tising ~ only six cents a word each insertion 


Adare 
AGRICULTURIST 


aM ERICAN 
315 Fourth Ave, New York City 


adver- 








EGGS AND POULTRY 





TOULOUSE, Embden geese from 22-Ib ganders, 
$5 a nig age Runner drakes $1; 20 fine Brown 
Leghorn ets, 4 cockerels, $1 each, laying now, 
BAY VIE. POULTRY FARMS, Shelltown, Md. 


COLORED MUSCOVY and Indian Runner ducks. 
Bourbon Red turkeys. Rose and Single Comb White 
iezghorns. Breeders at bargain prices. Circular. 
BERT DILLENBECK, Randall, N Y. 


FOR SALE—Single Comb White Leghorn and Rose 
Comb Rhode Island Red pullets and cockerels. Write 

us for prices. THE MIFF FLINBURG POULTRY CO, 
Fairview. Farm, Mifflingburg, Pa. 











MAMMOTH BRONZE and White Holland turkeys. 
Special prices. 500 birds for sale. Also Rhode Island 
Hed poultry. Circular free. H. W. REHMEYER, 
Turnpike, Pa. 





FARM 290 ACRES; buildings built in 1903; price 
with stock and tools $13,000, one-half cash. BERK- 
SHIR PIONEER POULTRY YARDS, Berkshire, N Y. 


Bronze and White Holland 
nite Wyandotte taal 





CHOICE Mammoth 
turkeys; White Leghorn and Wh 





erels. H. CURTIS KROUT, Maryland Line, Mc 
FOR SALE—Five pens Barred Rocks; each pen 
mated to male. Price $10 each, 


a splendid Ringlet 
aingle males $2.50. R. B. JOHNSON, Golts, Md. 

ROSE COMB Brown Leghorn cockerels. “Rose ( 
Rhode Island cockerels. Write for prices. LEROY 
KOND, R FD 1, Geneva, N Y. 


SUPERB STRAIN WHITE 
healthy birds at right prices. 
FARMS, South Hammond, N 


BOURBON RED turkeys, 
ton cockerels; fine birds; 
BROWN, Rummerfield, Pa. 


KELLERSTRASS Cry at hes 
erels, early hatched, $2. RO. 
Route 9, La Porte, Ind. 


FOR SALE—S C_ White 
batched, Collins strain, bred to 
TOOLE, Ravenna, O. 








WYANDOTTES. Big 
Circular, OWNLAND 





Buff Orping- 
ELISHA 


non-rovers, 
prices right. 





cock- 
BOSS, 


Orpington 
BERT C. 





horn pullets, early 
, $2 each. A. F. 





GIANT BRONZE TURKEYS; better than ever; 
OGAN, 








extra heavy toms and hens. 8. B. » Cumber- 
land, 

LARGE, VIGOROUS oats, C te setend 
Red ea $2 and $3. C. W. PORTER. wi Mams- 
burg, Mass. 

MAMMOTH BRONZE turkeys, Toulouse geese. 


popEn J. PALMER, Box 39, New Baltimore Sta, 


- 





THOROUGHBRED Bronze Turkeys, ‘‘Wolf’’ 
MRS PEARL PHELPS FIELD, East Freetown, 


FOR SALE—Bourbon Red turkeys «nd Shorthorn 
eattie. SPROWLS & SLEMMONS, Clarsvilie, Pa. 


VIGOROUS WHITE WYANDOTTE cockerels, bred 
to lay. HOWARD CUFF, Rt 6, Auburn, N Y. 


S C_ BLACK ORPINGTONS. Good birds, prices 
low. FE. W. SLATE, South Hammond, N Y. 


A FEW more fine farm raised Barred Rock cockerels 
cheap. A. W. NEWCOMER, Glen Rock, Pa. 


MAMMOTH PEKIN og 1 drake $9. 
RACHT BROS, Pulaski, N Y. 

FISHEL WHITE ROCK cockerels cheap. ARTHUR 
BENNINGER, Walnutport, Pa. 


BOURBON RED turkeys—Reasonable prices. 
LEHMAN, Lashley, Pa. 


WHITE WYANDOTTE pullets for sale THOS 
LEVERS, Hornell, N Y 


COCKERELS—Leghorns, 
FARMS, Lancaster, Pa. 


POULTRY SUPPLIES 


ALUMINUM Pour TRY BANDS, 25 for 20c; 50, 
B5c; 1 65e ; $1. Samples free. FRANK 
CROSS, PF. x %~ 


LIVE STOCK 


FOR SALE—Sire_ “The Earl” 74916, son 
the great $15,000 bull. Dams 
to 7.2. Milk per day from 30 


strain, 
} 4 

















RUP- 








GEO 








Rocks, Reds. LEGHORN 











JERSEYS 
of Melia Ann’s King, 
with record. Test 5.5 


to 52 pounds; 3 pulls from 8 to 14 months old. Reg- 
fetered. Price reasonable. J. R. VAN NOY & SON, 
Troy, Pa. 66. 














THE LATEST MARKETS 


LIVE STOCK 


BERKSHIRE EBY MOURER, 


Mercersburg, Pa, 


PIGS, pedigr pedigreed. 








CHOICE O IC boars. CLAUDE J. MINOR, San- 
dusky, QO. 
Phar PIGS $6 each, SERENOQ WEEKS, De 
jraff 





SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 


FOR Ne Irish Cobbler and Green 
Mountain potato seed. Will soemanee some for Yel- 
low Danvers onion sets. ASHTON FLETCHER, Jen- 
kins Bridge, Accomock Co, Va. 


DOGS AND FERRETS 
SCOTCH COLLIE PUPPIES of choicest imported 
blood, bandsome and raat full pedigreed, at 
reasonable prices. CLOVERNOOK STOCK FARM, 
Chambersburg, Pa. 


FERRETS FOR 








SALE—Stamp for reply. CHAS 





FOSTER, Wellington, O. 
RED FOXES WANTED, recently caught. WM 
ZEAMER, Columbia, Pa. 





MISCELLANEOUS 


HEMSTITCHED TABLEC LOTHS—Fi inest mercerized 





satin damask, beautiful patterns, hemstitched all 
around, will cover all sized tables. $3 value sent on 
receipt of $1 and measurements of your table. Satis- 
faction guaranteed or money refunded. PARAGON 
MFG CO, 18 North Washington St, Boston, Mass. 





FULL BARREL LOTS, stoneware shipped 


seconds, 





direct from pottery, New Brighton, Pa, for $1 ots 
well assorted; crocks, jars, pans, bowls, pitchers, 
mugs, tea and bean pots; useful, handy articles. 
Send cash with order. E. SWASEY & wv, Portland, 
Me. 

LADIES’ ALL WOOL SKIRTS, made of good 
quality serges to your own measure 2.98. 


Send for free catalog and samples. MILDRED SKIRT 
co, Dept A, 200 E 87th St, New York City. 





STONEWARE MEAT TUBS (barrels), 10 to 50 
gallons, first and second quality, direct from factory 
to consumer. Write us. E. SWASEY & CO, Port- 
land, Me. 





BALED HAY in carloads. Write for prices deliv- 
ered your station. MATHIAS & OBERT,- Frews- 
burg, N Y. 








OUR HELP BUREAU 


Six Cents a Word 





MALE HELP WANTED 
GOOD CHANCE FOR YOUNG MAN—tLarge farm 
in Essex Co, New Jersey, under cultivation Fruit, 
truck, poultry only; best of consumers’ markets. Will 


interest in proportion to suc- 


arrange for increasing 
chosen this 





cess. Want young man who has already 

kind of farming for his business and wants to get 
started. Rearing, record and character irreproachable 
Education, scientific agricultural course and de- 
termination requisite. Executive ability and inherent 
honesty absolutely essential. If any one can come 
reasonably near to meeting these requirements, address 
OWNER, 6 Lioyd Road, Montclair, N J. 

YOU ARE WANTED for government positions; $80 
month to commence; annlal vacations; short hours; 
no ‘“‘layoffss’” common education sufficient; over 
12,000 appointments coming; influence unnecessary. 
Send postal immediately for free list of positions 


description. INSTITUTE, 


Rochester, N 


open, with 


FRANKLIN 
Dept R19, z. 





WANTED—More men to prepare as firemen, brake- 
men, motormen, conductors, sleeping car and train 
porters. Nearby roads. Good wages. Steady work. 
No strike. Hundreds placed in the service without 
experience. Inclose stamp for application blank. 
Name position wanted. RAILWAY INST, Dept 1S, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


THOUSANDS employees will soon be needed for 
vacancies in anes States railway mail and other 
departments. If you wish position, secure particulars 








from SPRIN GFIELD CIVIL SERVICE SCHOOL, 
Springfield. Mass. 

WANTED APRIL 1—Farmer; -married; _ strictly 
sober; good dairyman, ust have best references; 


state experience fully. E. K. BREADY, Howard and 


Huntingdon Sts, Philadelphia, Pa. 





HEAD FARMER AND WIFE WANTED—A work- 
ing head farmer to take position December or Jan- 
¥i 





uary. BOX 207, Bedford, N 
SALESMAN in each county for seeds. COBB, 
Franklin, Mass 





AGENTS WANTED 


salesman to dis- 
specialties. Up-to- 
Take hold, es- 
Silos 


yER- 


WANTED—Business farmer or 
tribute our silos, implements and 
date proposition, splendid reputation. 
tablish yourself in permanent. paying business. 
are leaders, best going, in great demand. UNITY 
SAL EXCHANGE CORP, Columbus, 0. 


SALESMEN WANTED to sell trees and_ plants. 


Highest commissions payable weekly. Write for free 
outfit. PERRY NURSERIES, Rochester, N Y. 


OUR REAL ESTATE MARKET 


Six Cents a Word 














OWNER TOO OLD TO WORK—Farm, 200 acres 
of productive land located 2 miles from R R sta- 
tion, creamery and live town: never-failing springs; 
farm winters 21 head stock; $1000 worth of timber, 
Pine, oak, chestnut; large orchard and grapevines; 
6-room house, neatly painted; basement cow barn, 
granary, chicken house, horse barn, and included are 
16 cows, 2 horses, 3 calves, steer, heifer, hogs, 100 
chickens, wagons, buggies, sleighs, plows, harrow, 
mowing machine, hay rake, cultivator and complete 
set of farming tools; price for farm, stock and tools 
$2800, half dewn. Send for free illustrated catalog 
of southern New York farm bargains. HIRAM MINTZ 











wets AND MULES 580 Need, tne bie ours. | FARM AGENCY, 304 Phelps Building, Bingham- 
prices today. KREKLER'S, yack FARM, West Elk- | °° N ¥- 
ten le 
s ONE HUNDRED ACRES, eleven-room house, two 
REGISTERED BERKSHIRES, Longfellow Master- | >@rns, other outbuildings, fruit, five cows, one heifer, 
Diece strains, 2 to 7 months, both sexes, not akin; $10 good “1 ag poultry. Oa _— and farming peeaete, 
n T ¥ > mn. Ps ne mile from school, church, creamery and railroa 
and _w. — SUNNYLAWN FARM, Milton, Pa. station. All for $3800, terms, $1800 cash, the balance 
LARGE IMPROVED English Yorkshires, fine pigs; mortgage. HALL’S FARM AGENCY, Owego, Tioga 
serviceable boars. MATHIAS & BOYD, successors | county, N ¥, 
A. A. Bradley, Frewsburg, N Y. 
ORANGE COUNTY, New York, farms. The great 
PRIZE HOLSTEINS, Berkshires, Chester Whites, | dairy county. Two hours New York Vicinity 
Jersey Red pigs and Southdown sheep; cheap. W. M. | Goshen and Middletown, throughout county, $50 to 
BENNINGER, Walnutport, Pa. $100 p acre. A. V. ROAK, Middletown, N Y¥ 
BERKSHIRE PIGS $5. collie pups $4, White Hol- $3600—112 ACRES—Excellent lime stone soil; level; 


land turkeys $3.50 W. LOTHERS, Peru Lack, Pa. 


FULL BLOOD Poland-China pigs and gilts for 
sale. Wm 8S. LONG, Frankford, Del. 


ANGORA GOATS. pure-bred, all In kid, 
KRLEB MILLING CO, Westminster, Md. 


50 BERKSHIRE bred sows, a Digs: 
circular. CLARK BROS, Freeport 


RERKSHIRE PIGS $5, Bronze turkeys $3. 
TREGS, Perulack, Pa. 


PIONEER HERD registered Yorkshires, all ages, 
splendid values. ROBERT EDDY, Cattaraugus, N Y. 








$5 each. 





all ages; 





FOSTER 





Comfortable buildings. 


best grain fruit produce land. 
1912 cata- 
¥. 


200 selected farms, New York’s fruit belt; 
log free. GEO G. GOODELLE, Genera, N 


NEW YORK STATE FARMS. Good places at low 
prices in nearly all parts of the state. Catalog free 
aren 3S 2 tecemeas NORTHERN REALTY CO, 








—-—* WANTED within 250 miles New_York city, 
in exchange for modern $4500 residence, Minneapolis, 
Minn. CHATFIELD, 5 Beekman St, New York. 


SNUG FARM. 87 acres. Household goods, 
gs stock, Particulars, Cc. SANFORD, Pare 
ish, ? ° 








POLAND-CHINAS, champions of world’s fair, Cir- 
cular free. NELSON STAMBAUGH, New Berlin; Q. 





WRITE TO MATHIAS HAHN; of Gresgerod.. Del, 
for wonderful farm bargains. «79: farms sale, 





THE GRAIN TRADE | 


LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN 
STANDARD GRADES, WITH COMPARISONS 








i or 7—-Wheat—, -on, ee 
1911 1810 1911 18910 1912 1918 

Chicago ...... -97 92 72 48 48% .33 
New York ... 96% .95% .69% 152% 153% 87% 
Boston ....... _ ~ -79 -624% .55 -37%4 

St Louis ..... <> -96% .74 4 48% .35 
THOR wcesecs 96% .94% .65 45 494 31% 
= oa 101 1.66 % .60 -46% .46 J1lig 

Liverpool ..... 1.09% 1.0442 .85 -68 _ _— 





At Chicago, conditions have been 
adverse to wheat values. It was‘a case 
of too much wheat in sight the world 
over, present and prospective. Statis- 
tics were given a bearish construction, 
The combined visible supply of U §S 
and Canada showed over 80,000,000 
bus of wheat in warehouses at the 
elose of Nov seeking markets. Euro- 
pean cables were unsettled, weak and 
strong by turns, 

Cable advices from Argentina were 
conflicting, yet the opinion was gener- 
ally held that the approaching harvest 
there will be bountiful. In fact, last 
week brought heavy realizing sales at 
Chicago, where May wheat for the 
first time in many weeks sold under 
the dollar mark, working down close 
to 98c p bu before show of recovery; 
Dec 98 @95c, No 2 red winter 94 @96c. 
At bottom prices more courage was 
displayed with conservative buying. 

Corn was sluggish through lack of 


support, but prices not materially 
changed. Next to nothing is going 
abroad, the demand on eastern ac- 


count is fair-by not urgent and re- 
ceipts of new corn are increasing. 
Prices, however, are still very much 
higher than a year ago when corn 
was selling in Chicago around 44@ 
45c p bu, or, roughly speaking, 20c 
under present values. The _ standard 
grade, Dec delivery, was quoted at 
Chicago around 68 @G4ce p bu; No 
2 old corn commanded a stiff pre- 
mium, quoted at 69@ 70c. 

Oats sympathized with other ce 
reals, averaging easy in tone with 
standard in store arqund 47% @48c p 
bu, Dec 46% @47%ec, May 49@50c. 

Rye prices were dul! at compara- 
tively high level, No 2 in store 91@ 
92c p bu, futures inactive. 

Barley was in fair but 
demand and trade situation much 
as recently. Low grades were dull, 
while choice to fcy malting barley 
was quoted at $1.20@1.27 p bu. 

Grass seeds were neglected with 
firmer prices prevailing. Prime tim- 
othy 16c p Ib, clover 20%4.@2l1c, hun- 
garian 1@1'%c, millets 1% @2c. 
Standard grades of buckwheat arere 
in good demand around 14@1%c. 


GENERAL MARKETS 


Unless otherwise stated quotations in 
all instances are wholesale. They refer 
to prices at which the product will sell 
from store warehouse, car or dock. 
From these country consignees must 
pay freight and commission charges, 
When sold in a small way to retailers 
or consumers an advance is usually 


secured. 
Apples 


At New York, app-es are firmly held, 
but demand is moderate and offer- 
ing liberal. Snow and McIntosh aré 
quoted as high as $4 p bbl for fey 
stock, with Spiteznberg, Twenty Ounce 
and York Imperial 3.50, Spy 3, and 
other choice varieties, prime fruit, 2 
@ 2.75. 


At Chicago, a fairly firm feeling pre- 
vails in the apple market. Offerings 
are now largely of dealers’ packing. 
This fruit is strong, and meeting with 
a fair sale for about all varieties but 
Ben Davis. Largest part of the trade 
continues on local account. Present 
arrivals are very moderate. Box ap- 
ples are meeting with a fair sale, and 
demand has been for Jonathan and 
for good quality Rome Beauty. On 
this fruit prices are firm. Baldwin 
is quoted at $2.50@3 p bbl, Jonathan 
8.50@4, King 3. 50@ 4.25," Wagener 
and Spy 3@3.50, McMahon 2.75, Ben 
Davis 2.25. 


not urgent 








Beans 

At New York, state marrow beans 
are in moderate supply and steady at 
about $4.75 p 100 Ibs, medium are 
slow, but show no change in price 
from 4.20, pea beans 4.25, red kidney 
5.45, yellow eye 4.15, lima 6.60. 

At Chicago, prices have advanced 
on most kinds of beans and the mar- 
ket remains firm. Hand-picked pea 
beans are quoted at about $2.45 p bu 
for choice quality, red kidney 3.35, 
Lrown Swedish long 3.05, round 3.30, 
lima 6.45. 

Dried Fruits 

At New York, there is little doing 
in the evaporated apple market. 
Record-breaking receipts are very 
largely for export, and the upward re- 
vision of carlot prices of choice and 
prime is necessitated simply from 
sympathy with the future market of 
up-state. Choice to fey evaporated 
apples, jobbing sales, sell at 9@10e p 
Ib, carlots 8% @8X%c, chops 2% @2%c. 
In the future market Dec-Jan delivery 
prime is quoted at 8@S8%c, Jan-Feb 
delivery ado. Future chops and waste 
are, f1 a! strong position, with the 


American Agricuiturist 


former quoted at 25% @2%c, the fit- 
ter about 1%c. 
Eggs 


At New York, arrivals continues 
light on the highest qualities of fresh 
gathered eggs, and prices are fully 
sustained. Good medium grades are 
offering between 33 and 3c p doz. 
Fresh gathered eggs are quoted at 
28@48c, with refrigerator stock sell- 
ing at 22@23c. State, Pa and nearby 
hennery white fcy large new laid 55@ 
57c, fair to good 45@50c, ordinary 
35 @4Uc, western gathered white 35@ 
45c, hennery brown 41@43c, gathered 
brown and mixed colors 34@4Uc. 

At Chicago, with receipts not up to 
usual and demand continuing good, 
the egg market is firmer. Prices paid 
vary widely according to quality and 
so-called prime firsts are quoted at 
80c p doz or better, with miscellaneous 
lots of held eggs at 22@28c. .Storage 
eggs are moving freely from refriger- 
ators at 21@22c 

Fresh Fruits 

At New York, pears are arriving in 
small quantities and the market is 
fairly steady, with Kieffer queted at 


$1@2.75 p bbl or Bc@l1 p_ bskt 
Frapes are selling slowly and at 
rather wide price range. Black is 


quoted at 1@1.10 p 10-™% cra or 8@ 
1t p small bskt, Catawba same price 
as black. Cranberries are quiet but 
well «keeping stock is steady. Cape 
Cod fey late sells at 8.25@9.25 p bbl, 
Howe 8.25@9, Early Black 4@8, Jer- 
sey 7@8, Long Island LHarly Black 
7.50 @ 8.25. 
Hay and Straw 

At New York, the trade is quiet, 
especially on medium and low grade 
small baled hay, which is overpien- 
tiful and dull. Small bales sell at 5e 
less than large bales. Prime timothy 
in large bales sells a as high as $1.30 p 
100 Ibs, No 1 1.25, No 3 1.05, clover 
mixed 1.15, clover 1. 20, long rye straw 
95c, oat or wheat 55c. 


At Chicago, the market is steady to 


firm. Choice timothy hay sells at 
$22.50 @ 23.50 p ton, No 1 21@22, No 
1 mixed 19.50 @ 20. 50, clover 15@17. 
Prime rye straw 10.50@11, oat 9@ 
9.50, wheat 8@8.50. 
Mill Feeds 
At New York, demand is quiet, and 


market unchanged for-milil feeds. 
Coarse, western spring bran, in 100- Ib 
sks, to arrive sells as high as $27.35 
p ton, standard middlings do, red dog 
31, linseed oil meal 40; brewers’ meal 
1.67 p 100 Ibs, grits 1.68, flakes 2.10. 


Nuts 
At New York, hickory nuts are 
steady and northern sell at $1@2:50 p 
60-lb bu, southern 50c@1, hickory 
nuts 1@1:25 .p 50-lb bu, butternuts 
nuts 1@.215 p 50-lb bu, butternuts 


73c@1 p 35-Ib bu. 
Onions 
At New York, onions are meeting @ 
good. outlet .and prices are steady. 
Orange county (N Y) yellow or red 


sell at $2.25@2.65 bag, state and 
western yellow 2.25@2.75 p 140-lb 


bag, red 1.75@2 p 100-lb bag, yellow 
1.75 @2.25, white 1.50@2.25, 
Pr Chicago, the market is firm and 


trade good. Red fey to choice sells 
at $1.15@1.25 p 70-lb sack, yellow 1.10 
@1.15, white 1.75@2; Cal 2@2.50 Dp 


100-1b sack, Spanish 1.40 @1.60 p bu, 
Valencia 4@4. 75. 
Potatoes 

At New York, domestic potatoes are 
held about steady at former high 
prices. Imported stock is selling all 
the way from $2.60 @ 2.65 for average 
Irish up to 2.75 for the finest marks 
of Scotch. Bermuda potatoes are sell- 
ing slowly at 5@6.50 p bbl, and the 
southern crop is steady at 2.25@2.75. 
Long Island is quoted as high s 
3.50, state 2.75@3.12 p 180 lbs in bulk, 
state and western >.70@2.90 p bag, 


Mich 2.25 @ 2.50 p 150-lb bag, Me 3@ 
$.25 p 180 Ibs in bulk, or 2.75@3 p 
bag. 


At Chicago, the potato market con- 
tinues firm, but rather quiet. Actual 
sales of carlots range from 83 @8&87e 
p bu for the bulk of arrivals, but in 
a small way fey stock is quoted up 
to 90c or better. Offerings of sweet 

otatoes are moderate, and Til sell af 

.50@4 p bbl or 1@1.40 p hamper. 

Poultry 

At New York, live chickens and 
fowls are fairly well cleaned up and 
prices are slightly lower on turkeys 
due to heavy receipts. Chickens are 
quoted at 10@1lic p Ib, roosters 7@ 
7i%e, turkeys 13@16c¢, ducks 12@138¢, 
geese do. In the dressed poultry 
market demand has fallen off mate- 
rially from Thanksgiving trade as is 
expected and prices on ducks and 
geese are about Ic lower. Fresh killed, 
dry-packed ‘turkeys are quoted at 17 
@22c¢ p Ib, chickens, milk-fed, 13 @ 22c, 
corn fed 11@18c, roosters 8% @ 10e, 
ducks 16@18c,; geese 12@15c.. Prime 
white squabs weighing 6 to 10 Ibs te 
doz $2@4.50 

At Chicago, the market is again 
fairly supplied with live poultry, but 
se are not so as to materially af- 

pris Turkeys are quoted at 
joo ‘p Ib, fowls 8@8%c, roosters 





























Going Up 





7@7T%e, spring chickens 8% @9c, 
ducks 10@12c, geese 9@10%c. In the 
dressed poultry market conditions re- 
main .unchanged, with prices on the 
higher basis recently established. Tur- 
keys are quoted at 15@2I1c, fowls 7@ 
§%c, roosters 8S@8%c, ducks 14@ 1c, 
geese 11@12c. 


Vegetables 
At New York, beets and carrots are 
draggin= with beets, old, selling at $1 


@1.50 p bbi, or 100 bchs, carrots Tic 
@$1.50. Cabbage is in light recei s 
and higher. Danish seed is quoted at 
$17@20 p ton, domestic $12@15, red 


$20@25, Fla cucumbers $2@3 p bskt, 
chicory 50c@$1 p bskt, celery, state 
$2@2.50 p case, knob $38@4 100 
behbs, caulifiower, short cut $1@3.50 p 
bbl, Jong cut 50c @$1, eggplant, Fla $2 
@3 p bskt, escarole $1@1.50 p bbl, 
kale 60@5c p bbl, lettuce, nearby 50c 
@1.25 p bskt, Md and Va 50c@$1, 


New Orleans $2@4 p bbl, Fla peas $3 
@3.50 p bskt; New Orleans *4@5, 
peppers-$1@2.50 p bx, pumpkins W@ 
75c p bbl, parsley $4@5, radishes 75c 
@$1 p bskt, romaine 50¢ @§$2, shallots 
$7@8 p bbl, squash, marrow 50@T5c, 
Hubbard 75@S5c, white, Fla #2@2.50 
P bx, turnips, Canada, rutabaga 90c@ 
$1, other than rutabaga 60@ Thc, white 
$1@ 1.25, tomatoes, Cal Oe @ $1.25, Fla 
2@3 p carrier, Cuban 75c@$2, 


THE DAIRY MARKETS 


PRICE OF CHOICE CREAMERIES 


New York Boston Chicago 


1911.. 387% 36 36 

1910.. 831% 31% 31 

1909. . 33 82% 82% 

1908... 32 82% 81 
Butter 


At New York, following an unusual 
eall for fresh cmy butter, price was 
forced up the last of Nov te 37%c p 
lb for. prime butter. Good to choice 
lots sold at 33@36%c, state dairy in 
tcebs in large lots 29@34c. 


At Chicago, business is good and 
demand sufficient to take up offerings 
of all fresh makes of cmy butter.: 
Strictly fcy cmy in large lots sells as 
high as 36c p Ib, miscellanecus lots 
80@34c. Dairy butter also meets a 
good sale and the best is quotea as 
high as 29c, with various lots of good 
dairy butter selling at 26@28c. 

At Oolumbus, cmy butter 36c p Ib. 
dairy 20 @ 22c. 

At Cleveland, cmy butter 38c p Ib, 
dairy extras 2Sc. 

At Albany, cmy butter 31 @35c p Ib, 
dairy 30@34c. 

At Buffalo, cmy butter 38c p Ib, fcy 
dairy 33c. 

At Syracuse, cmy butter 34c p Ib, 
prints 35c. 

At Philadelphia, 
p ib, fcy prints 

At Pittsburgh, 
dairy 28c. 


fey cmy butter 39c 
emy butter 3lc p Ib, 


Cheese 
New York, market continues 
firm, although rather guiet, and whole 
milk cheese sells at 15% @15%c p Ib, 
current make 15@15\%c, daisies 15@ 
15%c, skims 114% @13\c. 

At Chicago, there is a good strong 
tone to the cheese markét and prices 
are improved on all grades ‘except 
limburger. Twins are quoted as high 
as 14c, daisy, young America and 
longhorn 14%c, Swiss 14@16c, lim- 
burger choice 13c, brick 14@14%c. 


THE LIVE STOCK MARKETS 
LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO 


At 











Per 108 tbe 
1911 1910 911 1999 3812 8816 
Chicago ....... $9.20° $7.25 $6.50 $8.35 $3.75 $4.15 
x ork . 7.75 7.00 655 6.00 3.50 4.15 
Buffalo ....... 7.85 6.75 640 7.59 3.560 4. 
Kansas City 7:85 7.30 6.35 7.29 3.55 4.00 
Pittsburg ...... 7.50 650 635 7.48 3.75 410 
At Chicago, the International usu- 


ally upsets prices and the live stock 
market for a week or more. The past 
Week has been no exception. The 
usual fancy prices have been paid for 
exhibition animals, which have shown 
remarkable quality and finish. Al- 
though the trade generally is predict- 
ing a narrower price range on beef 
cattie, an abundant supply of me- 
dium-priced steers is. expected for 
Some time, as the first severe snow- 
storms, it is said, will cause feeders 


ye 


to ship steers which they do not care 
to feed corn. 

The calf market has suffered from 
the increased consumption of poul- 
try. Fancy lots of calves have sold 
at $8@8.25, with common light 


rades at 6@6.75, heavy and rough | 
5 50 @ 5.25. 


base 
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About 6%c buys a pound of live 
pork at the great western markets. 
Ths heavy weights continue in favor 
and about 6%c is top for that kind. 
The average weight of hogs arriving 
at Chicago is closef to 20 Ibs lighter 
than a year ago, and 12 Ibs less than 
two years ago. 

A small outlet for sheep and lambs 





has been afforded because of the 
poultry diet of the meat eating pub- 
lic. Prices continue unusually low, 
but market followers are expecting 
a rise at any time. 

Native OWES 0.0.00 ccsscccccncscsecssesces $2.50@3.40 
WORMED oe ccesissedcceccceesseccccseces 3.90@4.40 
Range wethers .......0.se. ee» 8.40@3.75 
Cull sheep .. «e+ 2.00@2.50 
er Lee ++ 2.00@3.00 
Native lambs «+. 4.00@5.60 
Feeding Iambs .......eveccccecconseceoess 4.75@5.35 
Feeding yearlings ...... coccscwocccesccses 3.15@4.15 


Hothouse Lambs Profitable 


The raising of hothouse lambs is a 
profitable business for men living 
near a large city and who have the 
requisite skilL The main difficulties 
are in producing lambs that will dress 
the desired carcass, and in securing 
ewes that will breed at the right time. 
The demand for the hothouse or win- 
ter lambs comes in January and Feb- 
Truary, and sometimes during the 
early part of March. The smaller 
lambs sell more readily at the begin- 
ning of the season. Forty pounds is 
considered a good average weight for 
a lamb of this class. They should 
have a plump carcass with a well- 
developed leg of mutton. 

The Dorset ewes have been found 
best adapted for raising winter lambs. 
They breed early and give an abun- 
dant milk flow. Breeding and selec- 
tion, together with the use of a Dor- 
set ram, will make possible the use of 





a breed like the Shropshire. The 
Dorsets have been found the best, 
however, as they breed earlier, are 


better adaptei to the conditions that 
arise, and their lambs make better 
gains. 

The breeding season comes in the 
spring. The lambing will be from 
the middle of. August till the middle 
of October. The ewes should be kept 
in good condition during the summer. 
Since an abundant milk flow is de- 
sired, the ewes should be fed liberally 
when the lambs have come. Clover 
and alfalfa hay make ideal roughage. 
Concentrates, such as oats, bran and 
gluten feed should be used. Shearing 
may take place in September or Oc- 
tober. 

The lambs should have a separate 
feeding pen when 15 or 20 days old. 
They will usually begin eating a little 
when about two weeks old. Bran, 
ground oats, ground corn, gluten feed 
and similar concentrates are all good. 
Alfa'fa~. clover hay make the best 
roughage. Silage will also be found 
excellent. The object that should be 
kept in mind is to force the growth of 
the lambs as rapidly as possible. 

A weight of 40 to 45 pounds may be 
expected when the lambs are six 
weeks old. They should bring at least 
12 cents per pound, and may bring as 
much as 25 cents. 





The Milk Market 

At New York, the exchange rate 
remains at 4%c p qt to the farmer 
in the 26-c .zone having no station 
charges, or $2.01 p 40-qt can deliv- 
ered in New York. There was no 
change Dec 1. Through careful dis- 
tribution secured by the offer of extra 
prices on the platform the supply just 
about meets demand. Dealers feel a 
higher rate might result in a flood- 
ing of the market and the creation of 
a condition very difficult to handle. 

The receipts of milk and cream in 
40-qt cans for the week ending Dec 
2 were as follows: 


THE LATEST MARKETS 
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“MEN WHO KNOW” 
USE THE 


DE LAVAL 


CREAM 
SEPARATOR 


Why should YOU experiment or 
take chances with anything else ? 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 


186-167 BROADWAY, 29 EC. MADIGON 6F.., 
NEW YORK. cHicaco. 



























Rayo LANTERNS 





Your Best Insurance 


against accident when driv- 
ing along dark roads is one 
of our famous Rayo Driving 
Lamps. 


Rayo Driving Lamps will 
not blow or jar out. 


They are smaller than 
other driving. lamps, but 
have a magnifying power 
that throws a bright light 
many feet ahead, while the 
extra large ruby disc in the 
rear is readily discernible in 
any weather. 


Rayo Driving Lamps are fur- 
nished with double side bracket 
attachments, to fit square or round 
osts. They can be used on all 
inds of vehicles. 

In addition to Driving 
Lamps, the Rayo line in- 
cludes Janterns of all styles, 
sizes and Anishes—each the 
best of its particular kind. 
-All are equipped with select- 





ed Rayo globes, with wicks 
— in burners ready to 
t. 


Dealers everywhere; or 
oe for descriptive circular to any agency 
of the 


Standard Oil Company 


(Incorporated ) 














Milk Cream | 


OUND So sc becaswhks oi om éms 88,692 2,-42, 
Susquehanna .......... 11,843 141 
West Shore ........... 12,368 454 > 
Lackawanna ........... 7,908 1,400 
N Y Central (long haul) 75,567 1,355 
N ¥CHines (short haul). 14,200 50 
er ee aa 2 2.529 
Lehigh Valley ........ 20,250 TO 
Homer Ramsedell line .. 2,575 45 


New Haven ........... 10,.70~ 
Other sources ......... 1650 
Totals ...+++e++++++. 288,167 
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Can you add $850 to 
your surplus, yearly? 
The average net surplus of every 
family in the St. Francis Valley of 


Southeast Mo., is $850 yearly— 
the highest average in America. 


If you had alluvial soil fifty feet deep 
to work with, it wouldn’t take you long 
togetrich. Mr. Bennson, an lowa man, 
angers his first crop in St. Francis Val- 
ey between thickly strewn stumps, yet 
made 90 bushels of corn per acre. 2 
Mahoney, an Indiana man, last year sold 
$2700 worth of clover seed from :50 acres 
of land which, the same year, had pro- 
duce a big wheat crop. Along the 


Cotton Belt Route 
in Southeast Missouri 


you will find hundreds of farmers who 
ave made enough from their first year’s 
crops to pay for both land and clearing. 
Crops never suffer from drouth, for a turn 
of the plow brings up ample moisture. 
Pastures are green every month; seven 
months are without frost. The biggest, 
best-paying markets are close by. Lum- 
ber is so cheap that homes are built for 
$100 a room. Roads, schools, churches 
and society are of the best, Right now 
you can buy some of the richest land in 
the world, in this valley, at $20 to $30 
uncleared, up to $50, cleared; land that 
will pay for itself the first year, The 
Government reports this the fastest grow- 
ing section ot America—if you delay 
oing, you will not only miss out on the 
¢ tracts but pay more for what you get. 
On the Ist and 8rd Tuesday of each month 
there are very low round trip excursions 
to this section via Cotton Belt Route, al- 
lowing 25 days for trip and free stop overs. 
Take advantage of the next excursion and 
investigate this fertile valley. 


Get our new free book 
—the most complete farmer’s guide to this 
country ever published, written by a practi- 
cal farm man, who personally went over 
every mile of this section and the farm. 

¥ about success 






your free copy. 
E. W. La BEAUME, 


Genera! P nger nt 
1411 Pierce Bide. St. A 










“Mention A A When You Write.” 





I Won Corn Judging Contest 
Because the night before 
I Read 


School Agriculture 











Domestic Science and Manual Training 


What the little Farmer and Home Maker did for 
Lloyd Kendall of Hartford, Vt., at the Vermont 
State Com show it will do for YOUR boy. 


a 





A Valuable Gift to Every School 





interest pertaining to all branches of agriculture, 
family affairs. It consists of three large sheets, 
ing in all, six generous pages. Three of these 
plain the principles of animal physiology. The 
animals and man are most valuable. 





sc i 
school that orders 


year will be based upon thechart, and will refer to it. 
.» we will make an outright gift of the Farm, Stock and Family Chart to any 
a dollar's worth or more of School Agriculture. 


horticulture, livestock, busbandry, personal and 
28x36 inches in size, printed on both sides, mak- 
are beautifully illuminated in color, and make 
tables and charts about the feeding of plants, 
Many of the lessons in Schoo! Agriculture for the coming 


Oar illustrated Farm, Stock and Family Chart 
pictures and describes those matters of most 


This priceless chart ought to be ia every 











The little paper is ne: tee big—four pages—every word creative of interest, enthusiasm, zest, 
progress. “The most inspiring and helpfal thing for young people." 
SINGLE SUBSCRIPTIONS—for one year 40c, for three years $1. 


CLUB RATES FOR SCHOOLS—Por half the school year 10c each, for entire school year 20c each, 
not less than FIVE copies be mailed in one package to a teacher's address. 
ordered is less than five, the rate for each subscription is 15¢ for the half year, 25c for the whole year 


SCHOOL AGRICULTURE, Orange Judd Company, Publishers 


53 MINNEAPOLIS: Oneida Bldg. CHICAGO: Peoples Gas Bldg. NEW YORK: S16 4th dvs. SPRINGFIELD, Mase: Myrick Big | 


Sample copy free. 


If the number 
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Keep Brood Mares for Profit 


R. ©. OBRECHT, ILLINOIS 





Any farmer that does not keep a 
few brood mares to work, and from 
which to raise colts, is overlooking a 
source of profit. The day of exclusive 
horse breeding on the high-priced 
and fertile lands of the Mississippi 
valley is rapidly becoming a matter 
of history. Most of the large studs 
of brood mares have been or are be- 
ing disbanded, which signifies that 
the enterprise is no longer wholly 
successful or profitable. Idle mares 
do not breed as regularly as those 
that are worked and receive good 
care. Obesity, or a plethoric condi- 
tion from illness, is detrimental to 
fecundity. Because of this some men 
have adopted the very good practice 
of putting mares not in foal to work 
with successful results in getting 
them to breed. 

The work of the farm can be done 
with mares, which should be bred 
annually. The mares will ¢> enough 
work to pay for their feed and that 
the colt until weaning time at least. 
The only expense will be the service 
fee of the stallion, while the colt will 
be the profit on the investment. With 
g00d weanling draft colts worth from 
$100 to $150 from grade mares, and 
$250 to $350 from pure-bred regis- 
tered mares, it seems to me such an 
investment is about as good as a 
gold mine. These prices may look 
high to some, but I have recently 
known where 19 registered Percheron 
colts sold in a public sale at an av- 
erage price of $349, 

In some sections of the country 
there is already established quite a 
large trade in weanling mules and 
draft colts. I look upon this condi- 
tion with a good deal of favor, as it 
relieves the farmer of the care and 
bother of the colts, which many are 
not well fitted, either by education 
or equipment, to care for; and fur- 
there than this, there is no time in 
the life of the colt when he will re- 
turn as much profit as if sold at wean- 
ing time at such prices, 

By selling colts as weanlings 
farmers could keep more mares than 
is the case now where they have 
some young horses coming on to 
break and work each year. The 
placing of weanling colts in the care 
of a trained horseman would result 
in their developing into more d¢sir- 
able horses than ig often the case 
under the present system. This mid- 
dleman that collects and grows the 
colts would be adding wealth to the 
community by increasing the value 
of the colts under his care. This is 
the condition that exists in VY ‘ance, 
and to it I attribute much of the 
Frenchman's success in developing 
horses good enough to defeat Ameri- 
can-bred animals. 


Wire Cuts and Brood Mares 


M. 0, DE WALL, KINGSBURY COUNTY, S D 








There are several reasons, aside from 
the financial standpoint, why mares are 
preferable for farm work. Sometimes 
when bedding is scarce and horses are 
tied in stalls, the liquid manure accu- 
mulates to such a degree that it is diffil- 
cult to keep geldings clean. My ex- 
perience has been that it takes less 
brushing in the case of mares than 
with geldings. But this is only inci- 
dental, because the mare will produce 
a colt which, with little expense, will 
grow into a valuable animal. The mare 
when bred in March or April will foal 
at a time to occasion little inconvenience 
or extra labor. Horses are also turned 
on pasture when not in use in the field 
or on the road, and“especially colts 
can get most of their sustenance from 
grasses. 


Where barbed wire fences are used, 
even though the horses are used to it, 
hey often get scratched or cut and 
somtimes quite seriously. When geld- 
ings are injured or have blemishes, 
even though it does not injure their 


utility, they are sold at a sacrifice on 
the market, but should a mare have 
@ bad cut she may be retained on the 
farm for breeding. 

My experience has not made me par- 
ticular as to the best breed for this 
gection, Breed does not count as much 
es conformation and type, but a mare 
must be free from chronic and con- 
stitutional weaknesses. The Percheron 
and Belgian have proved best on my 


1200 to 1400-pound mares 
are satisfactory when mated with 1600 


farm. The 
to 1800-pound stallions. It is not neces- 
sary to have the largest mares to raise 
good horses, yet all additional weight 
over 1600 pounds is worth a premium. 
Large colts have been raised on my 
farm from the 1400-pound mares. 

The colts are not allowed to run with 
mares during work hours. Besides be- 
ing inconvenient in handling it is hard 
on a colt, The spring colts suckle 
mares until at least September 1 or 


later. When first separating the colt 
from its mother, if the mares are 
worked, the foal should be kept in a 


stall or a tight, high board inclosure, 
After a short time it becomes accus- 
tomed to the absence of its mother and 
then it can be turned out to pasture. 
When good grasses are to be had, it is 
not necessary to give dry feed, In this 
section splendid horses have been raised 
on the range. Many never see 2 pound 
of oats or other grain until they are 
corraled and ready to be put on the 
market. With our more intensive sys- 
tem, however, colts should have a lit- 
tle oats as soon as weaned, If they 


“are neglected at this time they lose flesh 


rapidly and a little dry feed will work 
wonders. Oats are preferred for young, 
growing stock, because it is more nearly 
a balanced ration and contains the es- 
sentials necessary to form flesh and 
bone. In a bunch of young horses, the 
ones getting an oats ration can be 
separated out by their glossy appear- 
ance. 





Buy the Sire Now 


JOHN E. LARSON 


A great many of us never do today 
what we can put off until tomorrow. 
This applies to the prospective purchase 
of a sire. There are several reasons 
why we should buy early. “The early 
bird catches the worm.” You get first 
choice, the price will be less and you 
can develop the animal and satisfy 
yourself whether or not he is the ani- 
mal you want, There is only one re- 
deeming feature in buying late. “Bet- 
ter late than never.” When you buy 
late you are usually getting the young- 
est animal and oftentimes the fag ends 


of the herd. The excuse for putting off 
buying is often: “Oh, he is too much 
bother.” Remember, brother, he. is 


some bother to the other fellow and you 
will pey for this, too, Buy the sire. 
Don't try to steal him from your neigh- 
bor. 

Prof Davenport says: “It has be- |} 
come the proverb that the sire is half 





the herd. He is far more than that. 
He is half the first generation, three- 
fourths the next, seven-eighths of the 
third, and so on until, if judicious selec- 
tion be maintained for a few genera- 
tions, the character of the herd will be 
fixed by the sire alone.”” What does 


a few dollars mean if you get what you 
need to work improvement? The stand- 
ard of your herd is going one way or 
the other. Holding our own is a risky 
practice. A man being criticized by a 
neighborhood on the bull he was using 
remarked, “The calf would not make | 
a good steer so I kept him for a bull.” 
It is «evident from the prices with which 
some expect to buy good sires that they | 
must have something of this sort in 

mind, When a bull will bring as much 

on the market for beef purposes, surely 
no one can afford to care for the bull. 

We all know there is a great deal of 
work and trouble connected with rais- 
ing the latter. This last statement ap- 
plies not only to the males but to the 
female stuff as well, The fact that an 
animal has a certificate of registry in- 





suring a pure line of breeding, neces- 
sarily makes him or her worth more for 
there is more or less extra expense at- 
tached to keeping registry certificate 
records, 

But to get back to the sire side of 
the question again, The really great 
sires have been few in any one breed. 
Their characteristics are stamped on 


their offspring for many generations and 
the blood lines are much sought for 
Figure it out what a few pounds per 


head more at a given age on young 
stock will mean, You can’t afford to 
use a scrub sire at any price. He will 
disorganize any type or character you | 


“A hog is a hog,” but 
to the selection of 


have built up 
that dees not apply 


breeding stock, Old breeders have said, | 
“T paid a tmokeand dollars for a bull. | 
The best investment I ever made. Why? 

Because he introduced and fixed charac- | 
teristics, stamina, vigor.” Buy early, | 
buy the best. If you find what you | 
want, the price is right, Study the sit- 


uation, 


shorthorn-Hereford Cross 


JOHN DE KREY, KIDDER COUNTY, N D 








T have been farming for over 25 years, 


but only the last seven years in this 
county. I am quite extensively engaged 
in it at this time and have about 500 


acres under cultivation. We always 
keep about 100 head of cattle, princi- 
pally of all agés. The foundation stock 
was brought from Iowa, and consisted 
mainly of Shorthorns, but the last seven 
years I have always used a thoroughbred 





Hereford sire instead of a Shorthorn. 
This offspring I cannot call an ideal 
cow, but they usually command the 
highest price, 


I milk some 30 cows every year, and 
usually weed out the poorest ones every 
year and break in heifers to take their | 


FIELD NOTES 


places. If such a one sroves a poor 
milker I cull her out ana er, 
Of course, the hay up to this ti is 
mostly prairie, either slough or. u 


Althou the upland is by far the best, 
it is not always possible to get suffi- 
den of this, especially during dry 
years. 


Get This Breeding Book 


The White Horse farm of Paoli, Pa, 
where are bred Jersey cattle, Shrop- 
shire sheep, Berkshire pigs and poultry, 
all of the finest quality, has recently got 
out a very fine booklet, giving some 
excellent views of the furm, Also some 
cuts of their herd bulls, “Gambogie’s 
Knight” and “Financial Raleigh.” This 
book is very nicely gotten up, and those 
interested in good stock should get one, 
W, ’, B. Arkcoll, the manager, de- 
serves great credit for the splendid work 
he is doing at this farm—[E. A. H. 


Holstein Breeders in Club Meeting 
The St Lawrence county Holstein- 
Friesian breeders’ club met recently for 
their quarterly meeting at Potsdam, 
N Y. Animated discussion o nproblems 
relative to the welfare of the~- bréed 
characterized the two-session meeting. 
Holland methods were centrasted with 
American, President Forrester upheld 
American, while Vice-President nox 
felt that we could still learn much of 
value by studying the methods there 
and adapting them here where prac- 
ticable. He felt that we should not 
Wean ourselves, away from those 2000 
years of experience in breeding and de- 
veloping this great breed too quickly 
and rely on our really but 380 years 
of experience, Consensus of opinion was 
Clothilde De Kol 2d, that is now making 
better than their cross breeding, that 
their developing of young stock was bet- 
ter than ours. The silage question was 
discussed, and all felt that we must feed 
corn all the year, which means a sum- 
mer and winter silo. Discussion brought 
out that it was best to breed the young 
heifer so that she would freshen at 30 
months of age. At the evening session 
Prof Paul Bonnetch of the agricultural 
school gave an interesting address, and 
Harry Mason Knox demonstrated with 
160 lantern slides the famous animals 
of the breed. New slides of Pontiac 
Pet, the world’s record cow, Pontiac 
Clothilde DeKol 2d, that is now making 
a great long-distance record, and her 
son, King Segis Pontiac, Kihg Pw the 
Pontiacs, etc, were shown.—[B, A. H. 











CATTLE BREEDERS 








WANTED 


HOLSTEIN 
HEIFERS 


From six to twelve 
months old. Must-be of 
superior breeding, regis- 
tered, tuberculin tested, 
and perfect specimens in 
every way. 

Jenningshurst Stock Farm 

Towanda, Pennsylvania 














pre, Sir Sadie 


American Agriculturist 


Brothertown Stock Farms offer a choice young 


Holstein Bull 


born February 16 16, 1911 ; Sire, Beets wie 4 Jr., 
Dam, Sadie Corn ucopia Beets, A. R. two 
years 14.735 ee isa daughter. of my herd 

ro 

Beets De Kol Kol, mnie yon young fellow is three- 
quarters Tet. nice, straight individual and 
will be sold for $50.00, a rare bargain. For further 
information addr 


QUENTIN McADAM, Prop. 
23 South St., Utica, N. Y. 


Great Young Bulls 
For Sale Hi0..) 777is ee: 
est relatives have butter records which 


average 20.38 — in 7 days. Sire 
finest son of Ki s. Dam has lar- 
Gost year tee reco! et milk and butter. 
of any daughter of Pietertje Hengerveld 

ol. Dam of sire carries three 

Corl’ records for her age. -Readyfor use. 
Others as good. Write for Pedigrees. 


E. A. Powell, 904 W. Gencbee St., Syracuse, N. Y. 


















































Heavy Producing 


HOLSTEINS 


Tuberculin tested Bureau of Animal In- 
evar for interstate ment. 
‘ou make no mistake in buying this kind. 


30am, Cortland, N. Y. 


GRADE HOLSTEINS 


Carload of Fresh Cows, or nearby springere 
—these are hi 2 age Ree an a also 
three ce Sired by Ruble Peck 
Butterboy out of A. R. 3. ams. Send 
your wants. Satisfaction guaranteed. 

E. 5. TEFFT bod Canastota, N. ¥. 


A CHOICE YOUNG OCTOBER 


Holstein Bull Calf 


om a high-class cow and sired bya splen- 
a. whose sisters are the world’s 

Chan ion two-year-olds for a year’s test. 

Price $40. All papers - gage Some- 

thing good for a small price. 

STEVENS BROTHERS seas — NEW YORE 


HOLSTEINS 2% 


Tuberculin Tested If You Want Them 
fresh cows ss. 40 to 60 Ibs. of mil per day. Extra 


30 

choice dairy cows size and w 

Decems er and d January. 9,000 to 11,000 
Ibs. of milk produced 

8 Grade bulls, 1 to 2 years 

2 Registered bale. A Ay setae old. 


25 cows due in M. 
Bell Phone $11 P6, Cortland, 5. ¥. 


JOHN B, 
as To cree A BULL GALE 
born Sept. 9, py Sire, fascic Ay 4 Johanna 


Seaoaee mite a 108 Tbe Le i la, di average 
average milk record o = = an Fahy average 
butte tsi bam is a grande 


daughter of Henge veld De Kot's and out of 3 20 fos oe 

cow. This heifer is giving over 60 Ibe. m 

day and we will i ctace testing her ina few days. Call. is 
hs w anda papatys will take for him 

registered, AR and F. 4 


Harry D. Wheeler Prep. Wee Winfield,N.Y. 


Grade Holsteins 
and Guernseys 


250 3 of me oot and heaviest milking cows 
1 New York. 2 car-loads of 
































Star Farm 
Holsteins 


Mr. H. L. Bronson’s special sale of 
registered Holsteins has been a sue- 
cess ; dairymen have availed them- 
selves of cut prices and laid the 
foundation for a thoroughbred herd. 
Never before could the farmer buy 
registered Holstein bulls of world 
record strains at prices here offered ; 
if you haven’t already written I ad- 
vise that you write today for full 
information. Address 


HORACE L. BRONSON 


Dept. G Cortland, N. Y. 
Note: Mr.Bronson offers forty high-grade 
Holstein cows at very attractive prices. 


FAIRVIEW j; 
FARMS HERD 


is where Pontiac Korndyke, the sire of the 
world’s record cow Pontiac Clothilde DeKol 
2d, isin service. We have 60 of his daugh- 
ters and a number of his sons for sale and 
would like to tell you about them. 


E. 4H. DOLLAR Heuvelton, New York 












































hoice een and two-year-old Leifers. 


Write for prices 
F. P. Saunders & Son, Cortiand, N.Y. 


ROBINSON’S HOLSTEINS ARE 
PRODUCERS rusencutw testen 


pe, © owe, * just ie. p= milk records of over 














20 ‘cows rds to gy rs “Jal and Angust, with 
milk records of over ten thousand Ibs. in the last year. 
100 COWS due to freshen in September and Octo 
ber, with milk records from 7,000 to 12,000 Ibs. per year. 


V. D. ROBINSON - - #EDMESTON, N.Y. 


YOUNG BULL 


born Dec, 30, 1910. A very fine individual, handsom 

ly marked, a little more white than black. Pe. Sir 
Veeman Hengerveld. He is the sire of 37 A. R. 

daughters, two that average over 30 lbs. butter in 1 

days at 4 years of age. 

Dam :— Pleasant Hill Fannie Veeman 2, R.0. 

record at 1 yr. 11 mo. .J6.32 Ibs. butter in 7 hon. Her 

dam has a 20-ib. 2-year record and her sire is the 

great Sir Korndyke Pontiac Artis. Price 175.00 


W. D. ROBENS, POLAND, N. ¥. 


Bern 
Sept. .7e 
red by Pontin: Korndyhe, and out of. ne eel 
of Bear! of e Dairy’s Joe De Kol. This is 
at half white and black, 














straight t cait, 
oe will be priced = ad 
E. HOLBERT, Lake, Orange Co,N.Y. 
Station on Lehigh and Hudson BR. B. 














ll 
Holstein Bull Bargains 


Born Sept. 26th, 1910. Nice individual, ready for 
Five nearest a average 4.12 per cent fat 


and % Ibs. butter in 7 Dam, Mi 

Dekel 30, A. SO. 3 ibe. dam has 2% ibs. This 
wiil be sold cheap. 

JARVIS BROS. .§ FLYCEREER, N: ¥ 
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December 9; 1911 


This Is not Hot Air Advertising 
but Proven Facts 


LAB. & young Hoh — 4 a veighing 1 
o! n cows, 
each. we have 
4 





River Meadow sie Portland, WY. 











LIVE STOCK ADVERTISEMENTS 











High-grade and Thoroughbred | :-: 


Holsteins 1 to 20 grade cows 
to freshen during next 
and og oe wed also 
ew pure- ani- 

GUEITMSEYS wi. cher sex 


Hinds & Smith, Springfield Center, N. Y. 











HOLSTEIN- ,,"... 
FRIESIAN 
BULL S to sree 


DAVID HARUM STOCK FARM, HOMER, Nt. ¥. 











OUR ENTIRE RF. HERD, FOR SALE 
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MULE FOOT SWINE 
Be a Fy Spr ts 
ages y my seven are 
am EA a 
State Fair, the Grand for the breed and three Championships. Foundation stock of all 
for sale. H. DUNLAP, BOX B, WILLIAMSPORT, 





YORKSHIRE SWINE 


DUROC-JERSEY SWINE 





GHESTER WHITE AND LARGE | SOLS. PILOT WONDER =: 


YORKSHIRE SWINE FOR SALE 


Young boars of both bow ys breeds, old. enough 
for service, tw > selec brood sows and high 


; 5 its sold enough a breed- 
ing. t both breeds and either sex 
reedy for ships Sout. 

REART'S DELIGHT FARM, ©. E. Hamilton, Mgr. CHAZY, &. Y. 


ALFALFA LODGE YORKSHIRES 











cone. 18 8 Grade stock, short nose lifl 
Hoisein vein Helfer iter Calves, 8 mouthe old. “S Sunorior mothers. A pril pi pigs Senay pow. now. bith Quality, 
offer will be refased for an fair prices. It is not what you pa ou get 
REAGAN BROTHE hans, N.Y. | that counts J. 6. CURTIS, ben sta, nochuarke. £Y. 
Born Sept. 2, 1909, sired BERKSHIRE SWINE 


at 
L. HARRIS CREWE, Still Pond, Maryland 


Registered Guernseys 


I have for sale a number of heifers, cows, 
service bulls and bull calves, at $50.00 a 
head and upward, according to breeding 
and individuality. Write me what you 
are looking for. 


K. G. HAXTUN, SYRACUSE, N. Y 











Maple Lawn Stock Farm 


Herd headed by Karel Korndyke whose first 

daughter to freshen has just made 23.77 Ibs. 

butter in seven days, 2185.6 Ibs. milk, 93 Ibs, 

butter 30 days at 2 years. A few bull ‘tim 

from this great son of Belle Korndyke out 4 
A. R. O. dams with records of from 15 ibe. at 

? years to $4 Ibe. at 6 years. 


L. L. GROW, Ft. Jackson, N. Y. 


Highland Herd 


offers a ball calf, born Jan. 1911, sire King of the Vee- 
mans, whose three nearest dams are all above 26 Ibs. 
— two have held world’s records. Dam of Site 

é pr ing cow with a record of 680 Ibe. mail 
ond Price 960. 


44 ibs. butter, 
W. A. CARR, TULLY, N. ¥: 


Bardin’s Holstein Farm 


is offering one (1) carload yearlings, also 
one (1) carload two (2) year old heifers, all 
fancy, prices right. Address 


E.C. BARDIN, West Winfield, N. Y. 
KING SEGIS Breeding 


1 Calf born gu. Zist, 1911, whose Dam 
A. R. O, record of 22.42 lbs. butter and 455 Ibs. of f milk 
in7 =. Sire has seven A. R. O. daughters, 
a bargain 
J. A. STANTON & SON, New Woodstock, N. Y. 


HOLSTEIN BULL CALF 
Born March 15, sired by Prince Hazel K orndyke, 61956. 
Dam Ludiila Metjie 79208 with A. R. O. record of 

27.23 7 days, average fat 4. 

















106. 
Good individual, straight, 
than white, others oe sale of ¢ equa 
Eg. K. MUN 


Registered Holstein Bull Calf 

A grand individual 45 white, sired by son of 31-1b. 

cow. Dam a heavy producer. This calf is a 

month old,well grown, and can be bought for just 

$50. Write today. Also reg. cows due in spring. 
IMPERIAL STOCK FARM, 

J. A. LEACH, PROP., CORTLAND, N. Y. 


SONS AND DAUGHTERS, thi 


—- —~ Og from A. R. O. cows with records 

8 
e Manor De Kol Jr. 2nd., & 
ox De Kol Jr., and Gert De Ko 


reasonable. Enquire J. H 
is oRESCENT STOCK FARM, - V 


Riverside Stock Fann 


Cae Holstein-Friesian bull, born March 1, ron. from 
R. 0. dam and sire. Price, $50. Write for pedigr 


A. W. BROWN & SONS, West Winfield, MN. Y. 


REGISTERED HOLSTEIN BULL CALVES 


High, close individuals. World record A. R. O, 
blood lines. We need stable room and will 
price ann calves accordingly. 


E. C. BRILL, STEWARTSVILLE, NEW JERSEY 


700 FALL COWS 


High Gite Holsteins. Records 8000 to 12000 
Ibs. of them tuberculin tested. Two 
Cars i. B. and Guernseys. 


W. H. Wickham, State Hill, New York 


rown, 
Fpreeding 
Camilias, N. ¥ 




















of Peatiae’s Grandsire, born Feb. Il, 1911, dam 2344. 


cow, colored anda perfect show animal, 9185.60. 
‘Twe 





Pontiacs as good, i. 
eons of the “Mercedes J Pani,” onty $100.00 if taken 
wm Un. ANNA STOCK FARMS. DFC. Theron, Pop. ane Ee 
If U R fm the market for A. R. O. Holstein ball 

salves 99,208 poses 7S Write 

wants to PIERCE BEOG.., 8 4, Warres, 





HOLSTEIN CATTLE 
Send for wate 





Amocistion, Box 115, Benttldbors, 





~~ REGISTEKED GUERNSEY ae 
F OR SALE at $60; 4-months old at 
good size and perfect 
color. =x 2 
™ Bedford 


Sechaaae Co. Mille, N.Y. 


Hill Top Farm Aryrshires. 
Tay href seamen so een ly 
tuberculin tested. 

G. N. ALLEN, MANAGER, WHEELING,W. VA. 


Jersey Bull Calves 


of Golden Ferns Lad breeding, 
Penshurst Farm, Narberth, Penn. 
JERSEY BULL CALF 


Dam—officially tested, Sire—a Prize W inner,Calf— 
widual, also a Prize W kaner 
Cola ‘Seeing Fare Treat Creek, N. ¥. 
POLAND-CHINA SWINE 
Poland -Chin Pa i 
3 sows sired by BLOOD panveng 
3 sows sired by FAIRBANKS 
| boar sired by CHIEF SPELLSINDER 
All farrowed in March; are well grown; and 
where gill you get a better combination in b 
ing? Nothing better. We — these in a 
trade, and as we are short room we have got 


to dispose of them. The best offer before Dec. 
15th gets them. 


C.H. Hayes &Co., Moffatt Ave.,Binghamton,N.Y. 
































POLAND BIMAs. the ht type, ta 
smooth, prolific. young boars 


and pigs for sale. @' 8. S HALL, Farmdale, Ohio 


sa POLAND:CHINAS 





©. M. & F. A. BEATTY, 


POLAND-CHINA SWINE 


Yo Bred sows, boa d 
| Sect popular breeding out of on poor | 


rs, 


E. Z. METCALF, 

° —Big, Smooth, Mellow kind of 
Poland-Chiaas best blood known and sold worth 
the money. 100 vies for - eg trade. Choice serv- 
ice boars and tg i oo a breeder of 
registered P. C's. op 4 Cc. A, Lebanon, O. 


BARGAINS | & Service Boars and and: Bred Bose 
ew Delaine Be AY for sale. _ 


Cc. OWEN | CARMAN, Trumaxzsburg, New York 


POLAN D-CHIN 200 ist prizes — by = 


famoi herd, asrvice boar 5° Wiltiniwes: -i~ dR o, 


O I C SWINE 


Orient, Ohie 


























Do you want the best in. 


Berkshires ? 


om pt . herd headed by the | 
highest priced most famous  &. in the east 
Star's 2. 2d. 124084, the grand 
cha 1909, cost us $2500, and as a sire he 
is worth every dollar of it. Among our brood sows are 
some of the very best daughters ef Masterpiece, Baron 
Duke 50th, Grand Star Masterpiece. Masterpiece 
Climax, Highland Champien and Artful Premier Tth 
If you aon LY. best in Berkshires. come to Bran- 
ford farms. ‘fer sews of splendid breeding and 


Royal 
of 


individuality, by to Star's Royal Masterpiece 2d 
These matings should produce valuable litters and we 
believe you will fiud the purchase of one of these 
sows a& Very profitable invest.szent. Can also book | 


your ofder for fall pigs of either sex by this famous 
boar; growthy and vigorvus youngsters of ideal Berk- 


shire type. 


Branford Farms, Groton, Conn. | 


Henry Fielden, Manager 


GEDNEY FARM 





aval it awe 
be. “ore nd 
: — : thle and Tow ion ciher herd boars for A = 
pril farrow. Price, and up. September pigs, $35 
apair. Service boars, open gilts, all from large, ma 
ture dams that have been prise-winners of the big type. 


Cc. J. McLAUGHLIN 





Box E Pleasantville, Ohle 
both sexes, sire L. & C’e Ohio Chief 
IS cia air , eon of Ohio Chief 
$8 = Chief, Tip Notcher and Red 
ouR am Chiet, Tip Top No better in Ohie 


Quendnee eee 
py & high test- 
Columbia Station, Okte 


HOLST a BULL CALVES 





ing dams, $90.00, 4. B. THOMPSON, 
DUROC - JERSE Y 
eh SWINE 


a 2 camennee, Kingston, Ohle 
SRE} On FARM Pie or beck cones: 


ws. Service Boa of gf Scouse. 





rs. 
RARNES, Oxford, 





HORSE BREEDERS & IMPORTERS 


Bells’ Draft 
Stallions 








|PERCHERON, SHIRE & 
BELGIAN 

STALLIONS AT 

|REASONABLE PRICES 


Write us what you need 


Berkshires BELL BROS., Wooster, O. 


Registered 


Dutchess and Longfellow aes. 
Herd headed by Imported 

CASTLE GOULD SUUvLOWEE 
Now booking orders for spring pigs. 


GEDNEY FARM 








sired by Lee Premier llth, som of 
pore ete Sor 
champions and prise winners. 


son of Lee Premier 
nda. Both ore e 
Ff A 


FARM . . BERKSHIRES 








White Horse Farm 


BERKSHIRES 


Onur Spring Pigs are ed by for shipment and 
they are dandies. Sired by Sterling Master- 
jece, a son of M pee ee Invincible Rival’s 
a son of Rival’s 
Write for what yeu want te 7 W. BLAKE ARKOOLL, Mer. 
White Horse Farm, Paoll, Pa. 


Berkshires 
At Half 


them. Boar and sow 


We are overcrowd- 
ed and must move 
igs. Bred sows. Just 


write your wants, wha you | expect to pay and | 


see if we can’t fill your orde 


Cc. BH. BAYES & Co. 
Moffatt Ave. Binghamton, N.Y. 








To make room for 75 

— sows that we are 

ng for spring iiters 

we are offering 30 selected 

boars ready for immedi- 

ate service at prices ranging from $25 to $50. 
These are great bargains. 


H. C. & H. B. Harpending, Dundee, N. Y. 





FOR SALE 
Registered Berkshire Boars 


Ready for service. Gilts either bred or open. A 
choice lot and price reasonabie. 


BLYTHEWOOD FARMS, PITTSFIELD, MASS. 


ee % OFF BERKSHIRES 3314 %0FF 


yeahh “ie * =z MUST MOVE 
INEDICT, McLean, N. ¥. 








BEST BIG eee 


and Longfellow sires cheap. H. P. Baughman, Wadsworth. Obie 


GIVEN canes <r moe 


puma. BERKSURE COL 








STALLIONS AND MARES 


I have just arrived from Belgium, France 
and Germany where I purchased an extra 
fine lot of stallions and mares of the differ- 
ent breeds that will arrive at the Sharon 
| Valley Stock Farm, Newark, Ohio, 
in the next ten days. 

Will be glad to welcome any customers to 


fairs in Ohio, Pennsylvania and West Vir- 
ginia, where T will be glad to meet friends 
and customers. 


-— | the farm, will also exhibit at all the leading 


, Stock Guaranteed. 


COL. G. W. CRAWFORD 











Percheron Stallions 


Prize winners in France and America. 
$500 buys a coming 3-year-old worth 
$1000. New importation. Buy now 
and save mone 

ELWo 
172 South St., 


JACKS ano MULES 


Raise mules and get rich. 18 
Jack and Maule farme ander 
one management where can 
be seen 680 head fine large 
d . Jennies and mules i4 
to 17 hands high. Good ones. 
W rite for 
prices today. Address 


Krekler’s Jack Farm, 
West Elkton, Obie 
Branch Barns: Clinton, Ind. 


BREEDERS 





> Ss. AKIN 
Aebern, N. ¥. 























SHE ,EP 








Flock consists of 250 head 


registered thoroughbred ewes, 


headed by imported rams of 
Hambro and Flower breeding, 
GEDNEY FARM —- 
Mariboro 


(manrees vans SHROPSHIRES 
Ph A WNaes. be Win ree, oe 


PINEHURST SHROPSHIRES 


Best Breeding Flock in America. Foundation etock 
for sale. H. L, WARDWELL, Box 10, Springfield Center, 5.1. 


POULTRY BREEDERS 


For Sale BARRED ROOK 


WHITE ROCK 
and Single Comb 

White Leghorn Cockerels. Price $2 $5.00. 
Blythewood Farms, Pittsfield, Mass. 
moysEs Single Comb White Leghorns 
Indian ks. Write wants, 
plenee. nt Mover. Fort Pisin, N. ¥. 
FOR SALE 2ei"ieetiienrte iocogs ana 

White and 


Cetera, pp Be 
Ps. | RH. SHUMWAY, Lebanon Springs, New York 
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A Remodeled Interior 


MAGDALENE MERRITT 





remodeling a house that had 

been built in the old-fashioned 
way, With a room on either side of 
the front door. In this house there 
was no hall, simply a small entrance 
4 by 6 feet, with a door at the right 
opening into the parlor on the north. 
and one opposite to the sitting room. 
The stairs commenced almost 4 feet 
from the front door, The picture 
shows the parlor side. A small closet 
opened in the sitting room, the hall 


Tre picture shows the effect of 


and closet doors coming together with 
no wall space between except the 
studding. This closet partition was 


torn out, leaving the space open in the 
hall, or entrance. As the pantry occu- 
pied what would otherwise be the 
rear of the hall, the cellar stairs being 
under the ones to the second story, it 
could not well be dispensed with, so 
the wall on either side of the st-irs 
up to the pantry partition was torn 
out down to the wide footboard along 
the steps. : 

The parlor door and casing were 
taken entirely out. A timber 4 by 
6G was put in to act as support for 
the upper floor. This was finished on 
the outside with fine cypress boards, 
and rests on two small columns, only 
one of which shows in the picture, 
The pedestals are made of cypress 5 
inches square and 2 feet high. A square 
piece 7 inches in size, with another 
round piece 1 inch smaller, forms the 
top of the pedestal on which the col- 
umns rest. The top is finished exactly 
the same, except the two pieces are 
1 inch smaller, to give correct propor- 
tions to the columns. The space be- 
tween the two pedestals is just 3 feet. 
Where the door casing was taken out 
at the outer wall a cypress board 5 
inches wide was inserted and gives the 


necessary finish to the arch. Unable 
tg purchase columns small enough 
for the narrow opening the mistress 


of the home hit upon the idea of us- 
ing instead the side pieces of an old- 
fashioned cord bed. They were worn 
smooth as giass and nothing more 
exactly perfect in proportion could 
have been invented. 

The baseboard of the.stairs having 
been left intact, all that was necessary 
to finish was to cover the space where 
the studding was cut off with apiece 
of cypress and trim the inside in both 
rooms with a strip of fancy molding, 
as shown in the illustration. 

The spindles were made by the 
carpenter from 1%-inch stuff. They 
are 2 inches apart. The top and bottom 
of each were left square for 6 inches, 
the centers planed to an octagon. A 
etrip of picture molding finishes the 
top on both sides, and extends across 
the opening. 

Except where the partition was torn 
out the door frames on the sitting 
room side were left intact. To make 
up for the space left between the two 
doors where the wall was taken out 
a eypress board was fitted and hinged 
on the closet door to fold back when 
the door is open, which swings back 
against the pantry partition. When 
desiring to close thé opening the docr 
is simply brought around and the 
board bolted to the top of the casing 
in the center; when also closed, the 
other door the . fits against it, form- 
ing complete folding doors. This is 
very desirable, especially on sweeping 
days or during stormy weather in 
winter when the stairs are unavoid- 
ably drafty. 


Delightful in Summer 


One great advantage of this ar- 
rangement in opening up these rooms 
is the very noticeable coolness in 
summer. On the hottest days from 
the abundance of circulation through 
the many windows and doors the 
house is airy and pleasant, where be- 
fore on account of the closeness of 
the arrangement it was stuffy and 
incom fortable. 

Dis'iking the cold effect of enamel- 
ing the woodwork in a parlor, the 
owner decided to use instead white 
lead tinted a delicate cream. The ef- 


fect is very soft and ; leasing com- 
bined with the pale blue walipar r 
with silver stripes and border, the 


old mahogany furniture, a few choice 
il paintings and engravings in gold 
frames, and lace curtains. This room, 
that was before “the funeral room,” 
As the owner whimsically called it, fs 
now, even on cloudy days, a cheerful, 
inviting place to sit and rest or enter- 
tain callers. Previous to this new 
arrangement it was hardly entered 
once a week, everyone preferring the 
more cheerful sitting room. 

The hall paper is brown and gilt, 
the stairs for sanitary reasons are 


HOMEMAKERS’ 





uncarpeted. They are painted cream, 
the treads stained a light golden oak, 
so it is a small matter to keep them 
clean. When one stops to consider 
the amount of dust that collects on a 
stair carpet it is surprising they have 
held their sway so long, but fortu- 
nately their use as rapidly becoming 
a thing of the past. 
Colors All Harmonize 

The sitting room paper is dark blue 
oatmeal, thewoodwork painted a light, 
delicate brown. As these rooms are 
practically all one, when open, the 
color scheme was carefully thought 
out, and the effect of the three pre- 
dominating colors, white, blue and 
brown, each one gradually merging 
into the other, is very harmonizing 
and artistic. A pair of old-fashioned 
blue and white spreads, exactly the 
Shade of the paper, hang in the open- 
ing; two long-handled gourds, like In- 
dian clubs, ccraped until they were a 
beautiful golden color, then varnished, 
make a unique addition to the arch, 

The entire outlay for these improve- 


ments, outside of the tearing out, 
painting and papering, which was 
done by members of the family, was 


less than $25, a very insignificant sum 
compared with the improved appear- 


PROBLEMS 


preciate some advice very much. I 
want to know what kind of a re- 
membrance to give a girl at Christ- 
mas. I can’t spend more than $2 on 
this present. Would gloves or neck- 
wear be suitable, or a small piece of 
jewelry? This is a city girl I met 
last summer, so want to give some- 
thing that I can mail easily.—é 
{Arthur D. 

There are only three kinds of pres- 
ents that a young man can well give 
to a young lady. They are, namely, 
flowers, candy and books. Books are 
always acceptable, but I should not 
advise you to send them unless you 


know more or less of your friend’s 
literary tastes, and what books she 
already owns. It so often happens 


that a person will receive at Christ- 
mastime three or four copies of the 
same book. Flowers of course, are 
always welcome, the only objection to 
these is that if the girl- lives some 
distance from you, as I imagine she 
does from your letter, the flowers 
may become passé before they reach 
their destination. Nice candy is, then, 
the safest thing you ean possibly 
choose. There is never any more wel- 
come present than a dainty box of 
delicious candy. Be sure to choose 
some well-known make, then you can 
rest easy Christmas morning, happy 
in the thought that- your friend has a 
really welcome gift. 


; The Help Question 


Dear Household Editor: I write to 
ask if you can help me a little. Can 
you give me any suggestions how I 
can keep my help? I pay three dol- 
lars a week, and make them one of 
the family; but they won’t stay long. 
They have no more to do than I have, 




















and at 


ance of the rooms, and the pleasure 

they now afford the family by being nor as much; for the children run to 

enabled to daily use and enjoy the me whenever anything happens. I 

whole front of the house, the vista have tried various nationalities, Irish, 

The Remodeled Stairway in a Well Arranged Farm Home 

from any part being pleasant and German and a colored girl; 

refined. last I had an English woman, Ellen 
{In later issues I shall print some Simpson. She was so steady and such 

excellent photographs and descrip- a good worker I had some hopes of 


tions of homemade furniture made by 
the clever mistress of this farm 
home.—Household Editor.] 





Interesting Mail 


O YOU 1liké to read letters? Of 
course you do—we all do. It 





occurs to me that it might be 
well to let you have a peep occasion- 
ally into my mail box. The first lIet- 
ter that I am printing this week pre- 
sents a problem that is just now 


doubtless puzzling hundreds of young 
men. I shall; in this department, try 
to print only such letters as I believe 
will be of very general interest. If 
you have any subjects about which 
you would like the other people’s 
opinions, send them in. Let’s all get 
together and profit by each other’s 
experiences. 
A Ohristmas Problem 

Dear Editor: I do not know as I 
have a right to ask you to help me 
in a personal matter, but I would ap- 


her, although she couldn’t cook much, 


But after a short time she got a 
place at the city hospital ten miles 
away.. My eldest son is married and 


in the telephone business of the city, 
so he is not here to help; and the 
next boy is a telegraph operator in 
another state. My youngest son is in 
school with his little sister. Blizabeth 
the second girl, is clerk in our post- 
office, and my married daughter died 
about four years ago, leaving an in- 
fant that I am bringing up, a strong, 
lusty fellow, who needs no end of 
watching. I give you these facts that 
you may understand the _ situation. 
My husband is busy all day about 
the farm so he can’t help me much.— 
[Mary Reese. 

This letter of Mrs Reese certainly 
opens up an interesting question. The 
problem of securing competent help on 
the farm is one of the hardest that 
women have to meet. Instead of 
writing Mrs Reese a personal letter 
of advice, I am going to call on you 
women to help me out. How have 
you solved the question? In the first 


American Agriculturist 


place, how do you secure a good girl, 
and in the second place how do you 
manage to keep her when the near-by 
cities hold out so many more lucra- 
tive positions? Tell me your expe- 
rience, and I’ll print the most helpful 
answers, as I believe there are thou- 
sands of women who are as perplexed 
over this problem as is Mrs Reese. 
Address your answers Household 
Editor, care of this magazine. Please 
write the words Help Problem in the 
corner of the envelope. 





Dispelling Blue Monday 


How enthusiastic you all’ were 
about the blue Monday contest, which 
I opened in the Oct 7th issue! I 
wish I had room to print the: scores 
of excellent letters I received: You 
certainly all have your Monday work 
well systematized. Aside from the 
fact that Monday's work is carefully 
planned, the main thought running 
through all the letters is the fact 
that you find Monday is very much 
easier since you have used a wash- 
ing machine. After much study, I 
have finally chosen the firgt two let- 
ters as the prize winners. The fol- 
lowing women also deserve honorable 
mention, as they sent in very excel- 
lent letters: Miss Iva Piatsell, Va; 
Lula G.. Parker, Il]; Mrs W. H. Wil- 
son, Ct; Jeanette Knight, Okla, 

-First Prize 

I wish every farm woman might 
have the conveniences we have for 
washing. We have a nice large cis- 
tern with a forcerpump in the cellar, 
and water piped through the house, 
including hot and cold water in the 
basement. In the basement, we have 
our washing machine, wringer, table, 
stove, bluing soap and starch. When 
the clothes are brought up they are 





ready for the line. In extreme 
weather we hang them in the attic 
to dry. 

I hope a few of the things which 
experience has taught me may be 
helpful to some other women. In 


the winter I hang the.colored clothes 
indoors to dry; the white clothes, and 
all, which I wish to have freeze and 
get the sunshine, I put on the clothes- 
horse and put them on the perch for 
a while, later bringing indeers to 
finish drying. 

In extreme cold weather, a pan of 
hot clothespins eliminates much 
trouble. For sprinkling clothes I 
have a sprinkler (a catsup bottle with 
holes punched in the top of the stop- 
per. An ironing sheet that has tape 
sewed to each corner can be quickly 
changed or removed for washing. 
When sprinkling pillowcases, towels, 
etc, lay one smoothly on top of an- 
other. Iron in that way. Then when 
it comes to the bottom pieces very 
little pressing is required. If it can 
be so managed to iron, while one is 
baking, it, of course, saves much 
fuel. Much ironing can be dene away 
with by buying crepe, seersucker, etc, 


so much worn just now.—[Mrs 
Charles Stacy, S D. 
Second Prize 
My washing machine has trans- 
formed blue Monday to sunny Mon- 


I put my clothes to soak in cold 
water, the fine ones in the machine 
and the others in tubs. In the morn- 
ing as soon as the water is hot I run 
the ciothes in the machine through 
and put, them in the boiler with soap. 
I let boil about five minutes after 
coming to boiling point, stirring fre- 
quently. I take the other clothes 
from the tubs and run them through 
the machine in their turn and boil. 
After they are boiled I put them in 
the machine and rinse with clean 
water. After bluing them they are 
ready for the line. I starch those 
that need it of course. The light col- 
ored pieces can be boiled too. [ use 
the suds in the machine for calicoes, 
soaping the soiled spots as I put them 
in. Very little hand work is needed. 
{Mrs G. F. Manath, Kan, 
Washing Machine First 

I use a washing machine, [I also 
have a wringer, tub and washboard, 
but my machine is first and last, al- 
ways. I try to have my rooms in 
order the night before I wash to save 
the extra care on washday. The man 
of the house puts on the wash water 
to heat while we are eating break- 
fast. As soon as we are through 
eating I cover the clothes with cold 
water and let them soak until I pre- 
pare the noon meal. Then they are 
washed while the vegetables are 
cooking. Next the soiled clothes are 
gathered, sorted and spots and 
stains removed. In the meantime the 
water is hot enough to begin the 
wash. In ironing Tuesdays I use 
cooked starch and find that by add- 
ing a little salt, butter or paraffin 
the starched clothes are easier ironed. 
All tea towels, every-day petticoats, 
stockings, knit underwear and wash- 
cloths I fold smoothly when _ taken 
from the line.—[{Mrs Dora Tracey Ia. 


day. 





Appropriate 
“At last I’ve found a motto for my 
new paper: ‘What we have we 
hold.’ ” : 
“When is it to be published?” 
“Published nothing! Its a new 


fly-paper.”—[Ex. 


~ 
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BESIDE THE OPEN 


RED HORSE HILL 


By SIDNEY McCALL 
Autho: of “Truth Dexter,” “The Breath of the Gods,” Etc. 


X~The Laughing Owl 


UCH moments cannot, from 
their very nature, persist. 
Trey are the poise of an 
arrow which must inevi- 
tably fall, the high note of 
a song which must come to 
a close. Already the child’s great 
eyes had begun to question, Maris 
felt that she must break the silence, 
and so leaned over, asking, “Does the 
poor little arm hurt much now?” 

Relief showed in Lisshy’s face. The 
very commonplaceness of the words 
put her at ease. 

“Nome. Not so much.” Then she 
added, as if wishing to be accurate: 
“The doctor he put some cold stuff 
on it so’s to keep it from hurtin’ too 
much.” 

“Ah, that was good,” said Maris. 

“De doctor-man was fer sawin’ my 
whole arm off,” cried Lisshy, pleased 
with the emotion she evoked. “But 
om Yankee lady wouldn’t let him do 
t ” 





Maris dropped her head, whisper- 
ing some indistinguishable words. 
Lisshy felt them to be commenda- 
tory of the Yankee lady, and went 
on: “She was sure nice. I never see 
sech a nice lady.” Her eyes seemed 
to add, “and you are nice, too,” but 
the child’s lips were too shy to speak 
the words. 

Maris slipped from the hard box to 
her knees, bringing her face closer 
to Lisshy, and with a trembling hand 
began to smooth out the matted 
tresses, and remove the scraps of cot- 
ton lint, 

“Is there a comb and brush that 
I could get?” she asked. Always the 
speaking was in low tones, for fear 
that Jane would wake. 

“Paw’s got a comb some’ere. Me 
mawmer don’t hev time to use 


an’ 
none. Hit mus’ be in the next room, 
I reckon.” 


“Never mind. Ill take one of my 
own side combs—it will answer beau- 


tifully. Now, dear, tell me if I hurt 
you. 

“Yes’m,” replied Lisshy, meekly. 
She longed to say that she did not 


believe so kind a touch could ever 
hurt. Once freed and smooth, the 
quality of Lisshy’s hair was exquisite, 
the color a rich seal brown with no 
hint of red, matching the older head 
that bent so near. 

“T never was clost to anybody what 
smelt sweet like you,” said Lisshy. 
after some moments of this wordless 
ceremony. 

“*Cep’n,” the child went on, “that 
old dream uv mine.” Her brows puck- 
ered. She tried, evidently, to catch 
the end of a drifting thought. 

_“What sort of a dream was that?” 

“Erbout a lady, a lady jes’ like you. 
She used to lif’ me up, an’ hold me 
tight in her arms, like I was a kid. 


An’ de sweet swell flowed all ‘round 
us, jes’ like it is doin’ this minute.” 
Maris swallowed hard. “Do you 


ever have that dream now?” she 
questioned. 

“Not hardly ever,” answered Lisshy, 
and shook her head mournfully. “I 
used to all the time. Wunst I tole 
paw erbout it. He was that mad fie 
knocked me on the head so that I 
had a risin’. I ain’t never spoke of it 
to anybody else, until jes’ now.” 

“I’m glad you told me, dear. I 
wish you would tell me all your 
dreams and thoughts. You don’t have 
many people to speak to beside the 
mill laborers, do you?” 

‘Nome. They ain’t no time. Be- 
sides, de overseer is allays tellin’ us 
not to talk with no outside people 
that asts us questions. I don’t know 
why, but our folks beats us terrible if 
we answers questions. I reckon they 
is ashamed uv us bein’ undersized. 

“Yes, dear, but I mustn’t let you 
talk so much now.: I promised your 
—Mrs Winch—I wouldn't. It will 
make your fever worse. Don’t you 
want some water?” 

The child nodded eagerly, and tried 
to rise on the uninjured elbow. 

“Don’t move an inch,” said Maris, 
hastily. “I can lift your head and 
give you the water, too.” 

“I wisht it warn’t so powerful hot 
an’ slimy,” murmured the child. 

“If only I knew where to go, I 
would get you some fresh water. 
Couldn’t you tell me where the well 
is?” 

“Hit’s a pump, way round the other 
side o’ Miss Crabtree’s house,” said 
Lisshy. “But I don’t want you to go. 
I'm skeered you won't come back.” 


“Q Lisshy—Lisshy, I would never 
go away from you one minute—never 
again—if only—’’ 

She broke off, hiding her face in 
the bed clothes. The. heavy breath- 


ing in the next room had ceased, 
but whether because of waki or a 
profounder sleep, Maris could only 


guess. It served nevertheless to re- 
call her to a sense of danger, and 
she sat upright again on the hard 
box. Lisshy, for the first time, closed 
her eyes, and began to toss her h 
restlessly from side to side. = 
head’s hurtin’ bad now,” she moaned, 
“an’ all the mill buzzin’ is comin’ 
back into my ears.” 

Didn’t the doctor leave some in- 


structions—some medicines?” asked 
Maris, taking alarm. 
Yes, Jane _Rumbough was now 


awake. Maris heard her give an im- 
patient sound, and drag herself up- 
ward to her feet. “What's up—Lisshy 
worse?” she asked, slouching into the 
sick room. 

“An accession of fever, I fear,” 
answered Maris, primly keeping her 
unveiled face out of the light. “Have 
you a clinical thermometer so that I 
may take her temperature?” 

Jane’s curled at the precision 
and pedantry of this northern wom- 
an’s speech. “I bleeve that is some- 
thing he called a clinkerty thermom- 
eter over there by the lamp,” she 
said, with a careless gesture in that 
direction. “He tried to learn me how 
to read the numbers—but, goodness— 
my eyes is so blind with ‘drawin’ in’ 
I can’t hardly read the circus signs.” 

“I understand how to do it,” said 
Maris eagerly. “Is there a pencil and 
a piece of paper to register the tem- 
perature?” 

“I bleeve he lef’ those, too,” said 
Jane, drily. “I don’t know nothin’ 
about registerin’ temperatures.” 

Maris glanced swiftly toward the 


— however —_ while Jane stood 
While she hesitated, Jane 
carpe toward the front door, mutter- 
Ing: “Bleeve I'll step out an’ see ef 
any signs uv inch.” Before 
she reached the knob, Maris had taken 
the thermometer, and was slipping it 
under Lisshy’s tongue. The act of 
service, small though it was, brought 
to her heart a warm suffusion of grat- 
itude—to her aching eyes the mist of 
tears. To have wept at this moment, 
openly, by her sick child’s bed, would 
have been a heavenly comfort. But 
the time had not come for that. 
Lisshy’s big eyes still had a puzzled 
look in them. They both could hear 
Jane’s step upon the frail “gallery” 
as she paced up and down looking for 
the drunken wretch she called her 
husband 

When the three minutes were 
surely at an end, Maris withdrew the 
thermometer and took it to the lamp. 

Jane Recognizes Maris 

Lisshy was watching her, as she 
read the figures. Neither noticed 
that Jane Rumbough stopped at the 
window and gazed through the green- 
ish panes, at first with a look of 
curiosity touched with scorn, then 
with a start of wonder, a growing 
recognition—a surprise so great, so 
unexpected, that she shrank back in 
the dark, pressing her scrawny hands 
upon her lips for silence. 

“My heavens!” the woman whis- 
pered to herself. “It’s her—its Miss 
Maris. She’s run us down at last!” 

For an instant she shrank back 
from the dim light of the window, 
and remained in a crouching attitude 
of fear. Then suddenly she wheeled 
and stared down the valley to the 
bright store. “What'll Jim Winch 
say when he hears?” she whispered. 
Now she crept back to the window. 
Perhaps, after all, her weary eyes had 
played her false. 

Maris still stood within the circle of 
light. Her face, averted, was set in 
the direction of Lisshy, and the long 
green veil clouded her shoulders and 
fell far below the waist. Her bare 
left hand, hanging limp against the 
dark folds of skirt and veil, showed 


eo 


clearly. Jane could see on the third 
finger a little black cameo ring, an 
heirloom that Maris tad always 
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Help Us Drive 
the Wolf Away 


It is at the doors of thousands of homes in 
the congested city of New York. Words 
cannot describe the life tragedies of children 
denied all that makes home the haven of love 
and tender influences, fathers dragging bur- 
dens too heavy to bear and mothers fated to 
toil, worry, suffer and despair. | 


Return Thanks by Helping 
Those Less Fortunate 


You would be surprised to know how much 
good even the price of a bushel of wheat will 
do. It will save a baby’s life, aid a crip 
father, assist a widowed mother ee 
to kee pahome for her children, outfit Tommy 
so that he can go to school, ‘buy coal for a 
freezing family and in hundreds o! other ways 
relieve acute distress in destitute homes and 
restore worthy families to independence. 

The proceeds of a fair, a party or an en- 
tertainment given by your lodge, society or 
Sunday School, or a rsonal contribution 
from you, will drive the wolf from more than 
one door. 


Won't You Start a Charity 
Entertainment ? 


and information, or 


Write for literature 
send contributions to 

ROBERT SHAW MINTURN, Treasurer 
Room. No. I 286, 105 East 22nd Street, 














box that served for a table. Yes, worn, and, above it, a wedding ring— 
there were a thermometer, a pencil not the thin loop of pale gold which New York Association for Improving the 
and a chart. She longed to reach ‘the ne’er-do-weel, James Martin, had Condition of the Poor 
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Victor-Victrota 


With a Victor-Victrola as low as $15 and others 
gradually ranging up to the magnificent Victor-Victrola 
at $250, why should you jonger deny yourself the pleas- 
ure that comes from their possession? 

When these wonderful instruments bring right into 
your home a wealth of the world’s best music, fairly 
dazzling in the wideness of its scope and the array of 


talented artists interpreting it, you surely don’t want 
The 


to deprive your 





family of this great pleasure! 


Victor Talking Machine Co. 
6th and Cooper Sts., Camden, N. J. 


Bertiner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors 


pleasure of hearing such famous grand opera stars as 
Caruso, Melba, Tetrazzini; such eminent instrumentalists 
as Paderewski, Mischa Elman, Maud Powell; such noted 
vaudeville “‘headliners” as Harry Lauder, Blanche Ring, 
George M. Cohan; such celebrated musical organizations 
as Sousa’s Band, Pryor’s Band, Victor Herbert’s Orchestra! 

Whether the home actually feels the need of music, 
or whether it is already gay with melody, no home can 
afford to be without the exquisite music produced by this : 
greatest of all musical instruments, 
Hearing is believing. Go to any Victor dealer's and hear 


your favorite selections. 
Ask him for copies of the handsome illustrated Victor cata- 
logs, or write to us for them. 











Victor-Victrola IV, $15 









Victor-Victrola VI, $25 
Victor-Victrola VIII, $40 
Victor-Victrola IX, $50 
Victor-Victrola X, $75 
Victor-Victrola XI, $100 
Victor-Victrola XIV, $150 


Victors $10 to $100 









Victor-Victrola XVI 
$200 and $250 



















































Always use Victor Records played with Victor 
Needles—there is no other way to get the 


unegualed Victor tone. 





































—— 


Victor Needles 6 cents per 100, 60 cents per 1000 


New Victor Records are on sale at all dealers on the 28th of each month 
















YOUNG 


No Teeth to Tear 
No Grind to Wear 


HE EASY Vacuum Wash- 

er is the correct principle. 
It agitates the water by suction 
and air pressure, pumping rich 
suds right through the fibre of 
the clothes, washing cleaner 
and quicker and without 
any grinding or friction. 
The EASY will not 
damage the most 
delicate fabric. 
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your wash- 
ing one month 
free. We will 
prove to you right 
in your own home 
thatthe EASY Vacuum 
Washer will do your 
washing easier and cheap- 
er than any other machine. 
We will do this without risk 
or expense to you, sending 
our wonderful EASY machine 
to you for thirty days’ 


VACUUM WASHER 


EASY, Washes Clothes By Air 


Read These Letters from Satisfied Users Ps 


Elyria, Ohio 



















Burlington, lowa. 
The “EASY” washer came all right Enclosed find check for 
and was given its first trial today At “EASY” washer. Thank you for 
noon Mrs, Madison telephoned me as the prompt attention you gave my 
follows: *“The ‘EASY’ Washer is al’ letter. 1 think you have an ideal 
right. We began washing at ten washer. The principle and simplicity 
o'clock and had our washing all done makes it a very desirable washer for 
and hang out before noon.’' That's any family. There is no rubbing and 
a washing for a family of six,three tearing of clothes to pieces as on an 
children—one baby of four. She says old rubboard, which will often destroy 
it is child’s play to wash with this more garments in one washing than 4 
machine and our clothes never looked your washer would in a lifetime. 
better. Dr. H, L. MADISON W. P. McCLURE, M. D. 
The EASY Vacuum Washer eliminates the drudg- 
ery of washing and turns the gloom of wash-day 
into sunshine, because it washes and cleans the 
ciothes thoroughly and without fatigue. The 
EASY does the work quickly and effectively. 


Write today for free trial. 


DODGE & ZUILL, A. A.3, Syracuse, N.Y. 


TO AGENTS: We want a limited number of 
agents. Our special rebate proposition will 
interest you. Write NOW. 


— 
An Acceptable Gift 


for Christmas or New Year’s is a subscription for one or 
more years to the American Agriculturist. The regular sub- 
scription price is $1.00 foreach year. However,if you send us 
$2.00 and the names of two friends who are not subscribers, 
we will enter each for one year, send the gift card de- 
scribed below and renew your own subscription one year. 
Thousands availed themselves last year of the opportunity 
thus offered of remembering their friends, and surely no 
more acceptable gift could be given one than a subscrip- 
tion to this, publication, every 


number of which will pleasantly 
remind the recipient of the donor. 


To emphasize the gift and show 
the giver, we send upon request a 
beautifully engraved gift card 4x514 
inches, as shown below, stating the 
term of subscription and giving the 
name of the person making the gift. 


We especially request that or- 
ders be sent = and _ ae 
the prompt delivery o e gift 
card, which will he mailed to seach. ON. 
its destination on 
any specified date. 




















ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
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will Ce sent you for year ‘auth the 
compliments of 


Beginning with the current iasire» 


Orange Judd Company 
Xmas and New Year gost 0c 


5 kma GOLD and SILVER EMBOSSED CARDS 

os finest jot of Xmas Cards we ever offered. All different,every one richly 
lored, every card with a Christmas Greetin it. All styles of a! 

on Holly, Santa pay Reindeer, Winter ote etc, Send your orders 

jg to us; we —— Season Cards. Biggest and best Christmas Card 

catalog sent free. ELLIS ART CO., Dept.5i2, 638 LawndaleAve.,Chicase: 


Home Pork Making|‘ro’ GET BETTER LIGHT 


si . k s 
The at of ya W. FULTON. | From KEROSENE (Coal Oil) 


A complete guide for the farmer, the country | Recent test by Prof. Rogers, Lewis Institute, Chicago, and 
butcher and the suburban dweller, in all that Prot. McKergow, HcGit University Montreal, on leading oil- 
obtains to hog siaughtering, or. -— |? burning lamps show the Aladdin antie Lone io man 
and i —from vat to | econom and gives wer wice as much lig 
Bitchen table a is ae Fully: iitustrates, > and other lamps tested. It is odorless, safe, clean, 

6x7 inches. Cloth 90.58 noi Bevter light than gas or electric. Every Aladdin 
eee eee crory pr guaranteed and protected ie at 

































125 pages. 
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Young Folks’ Letter Box 


I enjoy reading the young folks’ 
letters. I am a little girl 11 years 
old. For pets, I have four kittens 
and a banty that comes in the house 
to lay. I go to school in town. There 
are 27 pupils. I am in the fifth grade 
I like my teacher very much. I like 
to go to Sunday school and church. 
In our Sunday school there are the 
blues and the reds. Whichever side 
does not get any to join their-side will 
give the other side a supper. I am 
on the reds and we are ahead.— 
[Sybil Davidson. 

We wish, Sybil, that you would tell 
us more about the blues and reds. Do 
you mean that one half the school 
wears biue ribbon or buttons, and the 
other half red and that each side 
tries to see which can get in the more 
new scholars? We all want to hear 
about it.—[Young Folks’ Editor. 


Interesting Entertainments 

Dear Young People’s Editor: I am 
wondering what has become of all 
our young folks? I wish they would 
wake up and write what they are go- 
ing to do this winter. Do you have 
surprise parties? If #0, what games 
do you play? At entertainments do 
the girls sit on one side®of the room 
and the boys on the other? That is 
the way they do here. Lets hear 
from some of the young peeple.— 
[Maude Pierce. 

This is a good letter Maude. I like 
your. suggestion that the boys and 
girls tell about the entertainments 
they attend. I'll award a prize of one 
dollar for the most interesting letter 
describing an entertainment. This 
offer will be open until January 1, 
1912. Address Young Folks’ Editor, 
care of this paper. Put the word en- 
tertainment in the corner. 


Likes the Letter Box 


I think the letter box is fine. I aia 
twelve years and I live in the country. 
My mother keeps a store and my 
father has a creamery and mill. I go 
to school and am in the seventh 
grade. I have one sister and two 
brothers.—[Wilma Allen. 


Rides Horseback to School 


I am a girl eleven years old, and 
am in the seventh grade. I have @ 
pony named Starlert, and go to school 
with her every day. It is one and one- 
half miles to school. I have a cart 
and saddle, but I enjoy riding on the 
saddle best. My father has a farm 
of 80 acres. We have seven cows, 
two horses and a colt.—[Doris G. 
Norton, 

A Letter from England 


Dear Editor: I am nine years old 
and live on a farm of 500 acres. My 
dada reads your paper. Some friends 
in America send it to him every week. 
I go to school about one and one- 
half miles and like it very much. I 
have a pet rabbit, I call him Peter, 
and a cat which I -call Frisk and four 
little fowls. I have one doll which 
came from America, I call her Juan- 
ita Sadie. I live in England at a 
f.rm called Lees Rest, about two 
miles from town. I have one brother 
who is younger than Iam. We have 
thirty horses, and twenty-nine cattle 
and four hundred and fifty sheep. I 
like to read the letters from the young 
folks. Give my love to Gertrude B, 
Gine.—[Miriam Lucy Harwood. 

Twin Calves 

T like to read the letters from the 
other boys and girls. I am a girl 10 
years old. I live on a farm. Iam in 
the sixth grade. We have five horses, 
and two colts and two cows. One of 
them has twin calves. I think a page 
of riddles would be nice.—[Katie 
Dunn. 








Making a Paper Glider 


MAURICE*KAINS, JR 





Take an oblong piece of paper and 
fold it in the center, lengthwise. 
Now take a pair of 
scissors and cut 
around the doubled 
edge so as to make it 
look like Figure . 1. 
When it is unfolded it 
looks like Figure 2. 
The dotted lines show 
where it is to 
folded. 

If after you have 
folded it, it flies too 
much downward, un- 
fold and cut off part 
of the first fold. If it 
flies in little jerks up- 
ward fold up another 
fold. To regulate the 











speed, just flatten and 
press the tail to- 
gether. Now to fly 
this, stand on a chair 
or - something high 
and hold by the tail. Slant the glider 
down a little and lét it glide from 


Fig 1—The 
Paper Folded 








your hand by giving it a slight start 
downward. Make some different 
Shapes of gliders and get a good 


flyer. 
——> 

















Fig 2—The Paper Unfolded 


of your own shape and beat the other 
fellows in long-distance flights? 


For the Men 


No 1175+—The man of the house 
should not be overlooked when the 
stock of household linens is to be re- 
pienished. The habit of self-shaving 
is fast becoming universal, and a 
towel for use when shaving will be 
appreciated by every man, for it will 
be his very own. We offer ¢ special 
fine linen, soft finish huckaback, 





24x15 inches, shaving size, with the 
edge all workedi 
cotton, and 


stitch, 
single 


buttonhole 


with with any 





No 1175+ End of Shaving Towel 
initial stamped for working, all for 
40 cents. This includes cotton for 
padding and working the initial. 

Burlap Pillow 

This exceedingly attractive pillow 
cover is made of art burlap in red, 
green, blue, tan or old gold, 21 by 21- 
inch size, with a band 8 inches wide 
of natural tan crash running crosswise 
of the cover. This band is stamped 
and tinted in a pretty, contrasting 
color which is to be outlined with 
colored coronation cord. The design 
is one of the very latest in cushion 
covers and when finished is sure to be 
admired. We will send the top and 
back with stamped and tinted band 





No 1140+ ‘Latest Pillow Top 
and enough coronation cord to out« 
line for only 50 cents, postpaid. 

How to Order 
Order by number of our Fancywork 
Department, this office. 





To-Morrow 
M, GIBSON 


Ere you speak the word of blame, 
Ere you punish deed by deed, 
That you neither sin or sorrow 
Give this simple sentence heed, 
“Wait till tomorrow.” 


When wild impulse stirs the. soul, 
Stay! my motto’s merit prove, 
Counsel from it freely borrow; : 
Would you well and wisely move, 
“Wait till tomorrow.” 





Times there are at once to act, 
Nor a moment to defer: 
Yet more oft both sin and sorrow. 
Haste doth work, I still aver— 
“Wait till tomorrow.” 





Exceptions 
“How tall your husband is.” 
“Not always.” 
“My dear woman, 
mean by that?’ 
“Whenever I ask him for money 


what do you 


I generally find he is short.”—[Bal-+ 


thuore American. 





Why not invent a little glider 
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December 9, 1911 


Red Horse Hill 


{From Page 593.} 

look of relief grew upon her face, fol- 
lowed by @ more acute expression of 
malicious satisfaction. 

“Married ergin, is she?” the thin 
lips muttered. “An’ married rich, I'l 
bet, fer all she’s dressed up tonight 
to lok po’. That’s the reason she was 
skeered fer me to see her face. 
Hump! Ain’t claimin’ Lisshy in no 
sort of a hurry, neither!"" Here she 
gave a chuckle. “Reck’n me an’ Jim’s 
all right—all right!” 

She sauntered back now into the 
sick room, trying to speak and act in 
her former sullen, half-resentful man- 





ner. It was har: to keep the excite- 
ment out of her colorless voice. 
“Guess I'll step round to the pump 
an’ fetch Lisshy some cool water,” 


she announced. 


“Pray do,” said Maris. “The little 
girl was_wishing for some. Here's 
the pail.” She stooped to lift the 
rusty utensil, but Jane waved it back. 

“Never mind. ‘ve got plenty mo’ 
lard buckets. "Bout ail you do make 
euter that thievin’ store.” Then nar- 


rowing her eyes, a; if to see, for once, 
the other’s face, she added: “Kin I 
count on you stayin’ here with Lisshy 
till I git back?” 

“Assuredly you may,” returned the 
other. “She is in no condition to be 
left alone.”’ 

“Then I kin count on it,” rrepeated 
Jane, with a crooked grin, and hur- 
ried out into the night. How was it 
that she had failed to recognize that 
voice, even with its attempted dis- 
guise of northern intonation? 

When she had gone, a deeper sense 
of nearness, of a more utter and poign- 
ant intimacy, tugged at the hearts 
of the mother and her child. The lat- 
ter had no clue to it. The mystery 
troubled even while it stirred her, and 
now it began to mingle with the ex- 
citement of her fever. Her one beau- 
tiful dream came back in glittering 
fragments, dissolving even while she 
grasped for them. Now the throbbing 
of a great pain came to the ban- 
daged arm, and she cried out that the 
machinery had caught her, and was 
tearing her to pieces against the floor. 

Maris, filled with an alarm she 
dared not show, looked about for 
some means of soothing the tortured 
child, The water in the tin pail was 
low, but, since, at any moment, Jane 
would be returning with a cooler 
draught, she would use this now for 
bathing the sufferer’s hot forehead. 
She took ‘her linen handkerchief, 
wrung it out in the water, and began, 
ery gently, to pass it across Lisshy’s 
brow. The child smile@ and drew a 
sigh as of deep satisfaction. The 
perfume had come nearer to her 
senses; again she possessed her dream, 
and, for a few blessed moments, slept. 


Lisshy Knows the House 


Lisshy had opened her dark eyes. 
My! but that does ree! good!” she 
nurmured. “Nobody ain’t never done 
that to me before.” : 

“Why, dear, I do believe: you look 
better for it already,’ answered Maris, 
ith a smile as sweet as the child's 
own. “Your hair is soft and smooth 
as a little brown thrush’s breast. 

“You “pears to like kids mighty 
well,” came in drowsy tones from the 
bed. “Ain’t you got no little girl o’ 
our own?” 

Maris could not answer on the in- 
stant. She pressed her right hand 
hard against her mouth, and, for 
ne convulsive clutch, held her quiv- 
ering throat. Then, with a commend- 
able degree of steadiness she an- 
swered: “There is no little girl in my 
home.” 

Ligsshy’s next words were somewhat 


startling, “I knows where you lives,” 
she said. 
“You do? Why, how did you find 
at out?” 


“T seen you at the window that day 
e wuz all dancin’ at yo’ gate.” 

“Yes. I remember now. You 

re the Httlest girl.” 

“Yo’ face at that upstairs window 

uz so funny-lookin’, an’ white, we 

ll thought you wuz a ghost—an’ run. 
\Why- wuz you lookin’ so strange an’ 
‘airt that day, lady ?’’ 

“Oh, it was the dance, that ter- 
ible, terrible dance! You must never 
be in such an awful thing again.” 

“But I got to,” said Lisshy, practi- 
illy. “IE got to go in the real thing, 
not the make-believe, next time. Jes’ 
z soon ez I kin stand in my two feet 
n’ use this Beod han’ in the mill, ~> 
Vhipper-in will be ridin’ atter me. 

Maris,.for her part, whirled into a 

idden dizziness by the child's. ac- 
eptanee of so hideous a liot, strove 

1 vain for calm. Her mind, darting 
ke a distracted imsect to each new 

int of danger, began to. see in 
Lisshy’s knowledge of her home, a 
tangible menace. When, once more, 
she could control ther speech, -she 
leaned Glose, to say, with impressive- 
ness: “Lisshy, though you know 
where I live, I don’t want you to tell 
aryone else that you know, until I 
give yOu leave.” 

“Nome, I mean, yas’m,” said Lisshy, 
a tittle wearily. These restrictions 
upon her speech were a part of her 
ordinary existence, and did not even 
cxcite curiosity. 


“But you are perfectir sure that 


ALL THE FAMILY 


you do know the ‘thouse—<«nd the 
way to get to it?” Maris persisted. 

“Yas'm—hit's that big new one with 
four stone posts in front. The min- 
ister said hit was builted by the Re- 
giny mill bees what died.” 

“Ves, that is the house. The “Brat- 
tle house,’ they call it. you should 
be in danger, —if—peo pie 
should try to hurt you, or drive 
back to the mill, or take you 


away 
and you can make your way to that’ 


house—you will be safe. Remember 


that—you wi.l be safe—but you must | 


not tell anyone else of this.” 
“Nome,” said Lisshr. 
different no longer. Dimly 
that this secret, shared now 
this wonderful, strange lady, 
great charge iaid upon her. 


She was in-. 
she felt | 

with | 
was a) 


Under the gentie, regular strokes, | 


Lisshy fell imto her first real sleep 
of the night. Her breath came stead- 


ily, and for the moment the pain | 
went from her face. Maris rose 
softly, turned the lamp lower and 


shaded the flame with the chart left 
by Dr Page. She then opened by 
cautious inches the small, square 
window that faced the west. 

She went back to the bed, and be- 
gan to draw the rags up closer about 
Lisshy’s throat and _ chest. The 
handkerchief was once more dipped 
in water, wrung and laid across the 
sick child’s forehead. Maris took her 
seat on the soap box, huddling near, 
her eyes on the small, unconscious 
face. 

Crouching thus, immovable for fear 
of waking the invalid, a sort of re- 
action came to Maris’ overstrung 
nerves and brain. A strange lethargy 





of peace possessed her. She had 
never been more widely awake, yet 
thought stopped with her, and she 


seemed to herself only a fiber of the/ 
noiseless hour, The village around | 
the Winch’s cottage was stiller than | 
the depths of a primeval forest. 
Suddenly the child screamed out: 
“Don’t twis’ my arm 40, j 
Don’t twis’ it! IH go to de mill dis 
minute—only to leave go my arm!” 

Maris, stung to life, was on the 
bed, her cheek against Lisshy’s cheek, 
her hands clasping the free right 
hand that was fig’ ting back the im- 
aginary enemy. “No one is here but | 
me, Lisshy. No one shall hurt you. 
Keep your hand still, It is only the 
pain in the other arm.” ] 


The child cowered against her, and 


put up a hand to feel whether indeed | 
the benign presence were a reality, 
“I thought it was paw, drivin’ me 
back a’ready,” she gasped. 

“It was only a dream. No one shall 
hurt you,” | 

“I’m skeered all the time that you | 
are jes’ a dream,” said Lisshy, burst- | 
ing for the first time into childish, 
uncontrolled sobbing. 

“Don't talk or think about my go- 
ing, darling. Only let us be thankful 
that I can be here now. Put your poor 
little cheek against mine. Now I will 
hold this hand «l--2 while you go to 
sleep again.” 


Obedient always, the child closed | 
her eyes, and after an interval, Maris 


Was sure that she slept. 

The words about the miil whistle 
remained in her mind to vex it. In 
a night like this time loses its true 
proportions, yet surely midnight must 
be past. Maris began to wonder 
what it was that hept Jane Rum- 
bough out so long. No suspicion of 
the hideous truth had yet come to 
her. What plans she had begun, 
vaguely, to form were centered about 
Jan Rumbough only. She had not 
given a second shuddering thought 
to the creature who now passed as 
Jane’s husband. Nor in this first 
night, had she allowed the image of 
her own dear ‘husband, of Dwight 
Alden, to come between her and her 
plans for Lisshy’s deliverance. 

Alone she had taken the first, and 
most vital step. She had reached 
Lisshy, and knew that it was _ her 
child. Because of the little one’s des- 
perate illness, and the many com- 
plications, she in.ended to go no fur- 
ther until she should have consulted 
Dr Singleterry. Oh, if there were 
but some other woman to help her— 





a clear, strong, good woman, like 
Ruth. If she could tell Ruth! And 
why not? It must be broken in 
some way to Dwight, and who is so 
fitted as his sister? But then the 
Synops's of Previous Chacters—Dwight Alden, the 
youngest partner of a wealthy New York firm. is 


sent south to look after the firm’s mill interests. 
Just as the Aldens get settled in their new home, 
Dwight receives a letter from his sister Ruth, a young 
professor of sociology, saying that she intends coming 
to visit them. Ruth is much interested in the child 
labor problem, and Dwight fears that she may stir 
up trouble at the mill. Meanwhile he tel's his wife 
that he promised the minister, Dr Singleter:y. they 
will go to church. At the mention of the minister's 
and the 


thet so upsets h next morning Dr Singleterry, 
© comes from Mrs Alden’s home town and knew 
her when she was a little girl, calls upon her, 


During a pajnful interview, he extracts from Mrs 
Alden the knowledge that Mr Alden knows nothing of 
ber former marriage. Ruth finally arrives, and proves 
& most interesting. original young woman. morn- 
Maris detects among Ruth’s mail the handwriting 
physician 


pes 


ste 





thought of Ruth's scorn, her loath- 
ing even, as the miserable story was 
unfolded, came in a vision to Maris’ 
eyes, and she shut them, saying to 
herself that she would hardly sum- 
mon courage for that heroic ordeal. 

She got softly from the bed and 
took up from the floor her hat and 
the veil she had thrown aside 


green 
at Lisshy’s tortured crv. She put 
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these on, and walked toward the door, 
thinking to look out from the ver- 
anda for any sign of Jane. She put 
her hand ‘on the cheap Knob, pausing 
once more to listen for a sound from 


Lisshy. The child was still, but u 
on the slope the great night owl, 
flown closer, laughed as if with a 


demon’s ecstacy at human suffering 
{To Be Continued.] 
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It’s the very nature ofa soda 
cracker to absorb moisture and 


foreign odors. 


That’s why the ordinary soda cracker 
remained so long in obscurity. . 

The eee cid ni Biscuit ane the moisture- 
proof and odor-repelling pac changed 

all this—for Uneeda Biscuit, ory perfect 

soda cracker, keeps select company 


—its own. 


To-day the goodness, the 
freshness and body-build- 


ing virtues of Uneeda 
Biscuit are acclaimed 
‘in tenement and 
mansion. 


Never Sold 
in Balk 











HANDKERCHIEFS 


American Bandana Brands 








and use. 


satisfy you. 


HE ideal handkerchiefs for outdoor wear 
Try them onee and nothing else will 

Made in genuine Turkey Red and 
Black, Indigo Blue and White. 


Send money order for 25 cents for three of these desirable handkerchiefs, 
tating which you prefer, red or blue. Guaranteed fast colors and full size. 
Money cheerfully refunded if you are not perfectly satisfied. 


AMERICAN HANDKERCHIEF CO., Box 2203, Boston, Mass. 


Just the thing for mufflers. 

















Red Cross Seals Provide These Things 
Public"Education 
Hospitals and Sanatoria 
Dispensaries and Visiting Nurses 


These Prevent Tuberculosis 


and Protect Your Home 


Last Year We Sold $300.000 Worth 
This Year We Need a Million 
From Red Cross Seals 


Will You Do Your Part? 














cannot buy Red Seals i: town 





in your . write to 
D CROSS SEALS HEADQUARTERS 
Uni o Trost Building Washington, D. C. 
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SUNSHINE 
LAMP 


to try in your home 16 days. I 
800 Candle Power. 
. Gives better (ight than gas, elec 
tricity ,acetelyne or fs ordinary lam 
atone-tenth the cost. Unequal 
sowing or reading. Absolutely safe 
COSTS 1 CIINT PER NIGHT 
Guaranteed 5 years. No wick. Nochim- 
ney. No mantie trouble. No dirt. No 
smoke. No odor, A perfect|!ight for 
every purpose, 
15 Gy Enon trial 
offer. Write today. 
SUNSHINE SAFETY LAMP CO., 20 Factory Bidg., KANSAS CITY, M0. 






















Take advantage of our 


AGENTS WANTED. 








AGENTS -$45°° A WEEK 
= <a MENDETS 
SSeS 

Dellsthe My. Go. Bes’ 159. Lussterdam, BE, 


Our Guarantee 
of Advertisers on 
the Editorial Page 








Burns common gase- 


forfine 












of our first-prize and champion Delaine ram, winner without this excellent preparation and 
at the Ghio state fair in 1908 and 1909. 

‘This ram is ene of our own breeding and we have 
always- kept him worm free. and in the pibk of con- 
8 dition by the use of ‘Sal-Vet." 

“‘We are using your’ medicated salt, “Sal-Vet,’ ex- 
clusively now, ard have been doing so for the past 


“As the hog cholera is prevalent all through this 
section, I have been feeding ‘Sal-Vet* to my hogs. 
SbiKe, , I_never saw them in better condition, in 
opte the fact that all. around the cholera Is 
carrying them off by the bundreds. 

. W. J. BROOKS, Diggs, Va. 


“We take pleasure in enclosing herein a photograph 





 “Sal-Vet’ surely saved my herd of 
chelera, as one of my 
cause in two days” time, 







two years. We would not think of doing business 
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S. ®. FEIL @ Es { 
The Sal-Vet Man 


SUTRA Hee MOMS St t 


Deon ’T let worms breed Contagious Diseases atnong your hogs this 

year. Don’t let them kill off the young pigs and rob you of 
your season’s profits. You can prevent it if you will just take ‘‘a 
stitch in time.’’ Vow is the time when worms begin to get in their 
deadly work. Now they are breeding, tinalkiplvides ty the millions in 
the stomach and intestines, and if you don’t get the best of them, 


they will surely get the best of you. Vow is the time Consagious 
Diseases usually occur and worms are nearly alwaysthe cause. Get rid of the worms— 
put the digestion of your hogs in prime condition and diseases can’t geta foot-hold. 


Pl! Make Your Hogs and Pigs Worm Free, or No Pay 


I'll do this at my risk. In addition, I’ put them in the Pink of Condition; make 
them thrive better; bring them up to the fattening period strong, vigorous and in shape to pro- 
duce considerably more Pork on the same amount of feed. In short I'll solve your greatest 
hog raising problem which causes you 90% of the losses and worry and keeps your hogs from 
payine you the profit they should. I'll do all this with 


ie ~ ms , , ey 


: tert, 


“> 








? 


and prove it to your satisfaction (not mine) before you pay me a cent. I do not claim Sal-Vet 
> isacure-all, but simply a positive destroyer of Stomach and free intestinal worms which are the cause of 90% of 
=) diseases among stock and also the cause of stock failing to thrive as they should. Get rid of the worms and 
your troubles and losses will vanish; your stock will thrive better; you’ll save on feed, you’ll get better profits 
and raise far better stock. Sal-Vet will do it and I stand ready fo prove it before you pay me a cent. 


' Send No Money—Just the Coupon 











t SIT al TL FST CO BE 

a Here is my offer: Simply fill in the coupon, tell me how many head of hogs, sheep, horses and cattle you have. 
* I will then ship you enough Sal-Vet to last them 60 days. You pay the small freight charge when it arrives. 
® Put it where all your stock can get free access to it and they will doctor themselves. ‘They eat it as they do salt— 
. just as they need it, and at the end of 60 days if you don’t feel satisfied, write me and I’ll cancel the 


charge. How can you risk loss; how can you let your stock drag along when they should be thriving; 
.. growing into profit when a fair, open offer like this is at your disposal? You have all to gain, nothing 








is to risk. Fill out and mail the coupon now. Don’t put it off, lest you forget. 
» en 9 
0 ate, Here’s My Personal Guarantee—Read It! 
% %0, ey, c eenmnteneiaaheniaeaaaele oer 
5%, og 
% nae om I personally guarantee this generous, open-handed offer right down to the very last word. * I 
2 ee y ot ot stand back of it every single day, and I'd like to have you address your letters personally tome. 


Sidney R. Feil, Pres., 
The S. R. FEIL CO., Dept. A. A., Cleveland, Ohio 


eaten 


PRICES: 40 pounds $2.25, 100 pounds $5.00, 200 pounds $9.00, 300 pounds $13.00, 500 
pounds $21.12. Sal-Vet always comes in original ‘‘Trade Mark”? Packages. Never 
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(Signed) BR. G. 
hog cholera is 


“Bal-Vet.’ ”” 
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around me. I cannot afford to be without Gal-Ver’« 
CATHERMAN, Juniats 








sold loose, in bulk, or pound. Look for this trade-mark. SAL@VET 


It is your protection against imitations and substitutes. 


Read What Leading 
Hog Men Say of 


Sarl 


QE6 US PAT OFF. 


I want you to know what SAL-VET 
really has done, is doing, and why I 
can positively guarantee what it will 
do for you. Read these letters. I have 
thousands like them, not only from 
hog raisers, but sheep men, horsemen 
and cattle owners—all equally enthusi- 
astic over the surprising results SAL- 
VET produces. 








**Your SAL-VET sure does all you claim 
for it. We have been feeding it right along 
and never saw hogs and pigs do so well. It 
sure gets rid of worms. The animals seemed 
to grow faster and fatten better. Lots of 
hogs died around here from cholera but my 
hogs never took it. I believe it was because 
of feedirg them SAL-VET all the time.’’ 

O. M. Van Osdol, Nashville, Okla. 


**One $5 order of SAL-VET has been worth 
$50 to me. It relieved my hogs of worms by 
the hundreds and they have gone through the 
winter on less feed and look better than 
ever had hogs do before. My horses and 
cattle have done fine, too. I have used many 
preparations but none so good as SAL-VET."’ 

Chas. F. Hilton, Jonesboro, Tenn. 


*“*T have tested your SAL-VET shocoughiy 
end must say that it is without doubt the best 
remedy for hogs that ever saw. At the 
time I got jt, my sows and pigs were in very 
bad condition. They looked rough, would 
scarcely eat and began to die. I had lost 
three thoroughbred Berkshire pigs. Then I 
commenced feeding SAL-VET as divected, and 
the results have been most gratifying. 

Their coats have become sleek and glossy. 
their skins soft, they eat all I give them and 
are making better returns in weight then 


ever before.’’ : 
J. P. Hunter, Gieger, Ala. 


*'T did not for a minute expect. such results 
as I obtained from your SAL-VET. It ex- 

lied more worms from my hogs than it 
would take to fill the keg it came in. I will 
order more soon for it is a great prepara- 


tion.’ 
Geo, B. Coffinbarger, 
Shepherdstown, W. Va. 


**When I received your SAL-VET my hogs 
were very unthrifty—but they did not sta 
that way long after feeding SAL-VET. 
never had pigs do so well. They were soon 
in top condition. My horses also improved 
on it fine. It sure does get rid of the 
worms. Please send me another barrel at 
once.’ 





D. P. Copp, Carrol, Iowa. 


**My experience feeding SAL-VET to hogs 
has been so satisfactory that I cannot recom- 
mend it too highly. This year, up to the Ist 
of June, we lost twenty head of young hogs. 
They were killed by worms. I tried all the 
remedies known down here, but every one of 
them failed. Finally I ordered some of your 
SAL-VET_and began feeding it about the 9th 
of June. 

I tell yon gentlemen, I have never in my 
life seen such a variety of such great num- 
bers of worms as those passed from these 
hogs. Furthermore, we have not lost a single 
hog since they have had access to your SAL- 
VE really cannot see how any stockman 
ean afford to do without this wonderful rem- 
edy.’’ Ross C. Abbington, Mgr., 

Durin Plantations, Durin, La. 


**While I cannot state positively SAL-VET 
kept my hogs from having cholera, I had no 
such sickness, while my neighbors almost 
without exception lost hogs from cholera. I 
certainly have great faith in SAL-VET and it 
is all and more than you claim for it.’’ 


J. O. Conover, Chrisman, Til, 


**T had a lot of sick hogs and I lost five 
of them. I began feeding them SAL-VET, 
my losses stopped and the hogs seon got 
into a fine, healthy condition. 

‘*SAL-VET did the same for my sheep and 
horses and several of my neighbors have had 
the same experience with it.’’ 

Vv. P. Underwood, 
Roachdale, Ind, 
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“The all around us in this neigh. 
from. gw hy FB there is not a single case among 
neighbors. lest 3@ from this hogs belonging to the men who are feeding 

while Idid not have a” 


sick hog during the time they were losing them ail (Signed) THOMAS CANNEDY, Roodhouse, m, 
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